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MINIATURES. 


When a twilight mystery 

Fills the summer air, 
In her primrose broderie 

Comes my lady fair, 
From the tarnished frame of gold, 
With her witching grace of old, 
Like a dainty rose in bloom, 
Stepping thro’ the silent room. 


Then like silv’ry music stored 
In a silent shell, 

Doth my lady’s harpsichord 
Waken at her spell, 

From the shadowland doth float, 

Tinkling from its rusty throat, 

Love-songs that she sang maybe 

In a bygone century. 


“aded roses at her breast 
Fragrance shed around, 
Like the breath of roses pressed 
In some missal found, 
Then the music seems to die 
With the trembling of a sigh: 
From her tarnished frame of gold 
Smiles my lady as of old. 
“Florence Hoare. 
The Pall Mall Magazine 


THE HOPE OF THE STREETS. 
The still sweet meadows shimmered: 
and I stood 

cursed them, bloom of 
and bird of tree, 

And bright and high beyond the hunch- 


backed wood, 
The thunder and the splendor of the 


hedge 


And 


sea. 
Give back the Babylon where I was 
born, 
The lips that gape give back, the 


hands that grope, 
And noise and blood and 
scorn, 
An eddy of fierce faces—and a hope 


suffocating 


That ’mid those myriad heads one head 
find place 
With brown hair curled like breakers 
of the sea, 
And two eyes set so strangely in the 
face 
That all things else are nothing sud- 
denly. 


Gilbert Chesterton. 





Miniatures, Etc. 


FOR A VISITOR’S BOOK. 
(To the Lady of the Castle.) 


“He who fears the trial, 
Naught can hope to gain” ;— 
Shall I make denial o 
A la Chatelaine? 


Come then, Muse, and lend me 
All that poets feign; 
Let my verse commend me 
A la Chatelaine! 
Time, that rarely lingers,— 
Time, that chur! ingrain,— 
Kisses courtier fingers 
A la Chatelaine; 


Leads her by soft places, 
Free from stone and stain; 
Spares his sterner traces 
A la Chatelaine! 


Ah! benign, caressing, 
Still, O Time, remain; 
Send thy chiefest blessing 

A la Chatelaine! 


Make her sorest troubles 
Light as summer rain; 

Crosses he but bubbles 
A la Chatelaine! 


Neither mar nor mend her, 
Save her toil and pain; 
Time, be always tender 


A la Chatelaine! 
Austin Dobson. 


The Cornhill Magazine. 


SILK, 


sound as when the leaves inquire 
What wind goes thro’ the summer 
night. 
A stir of happy murmurings. 
A little wave that sandward sings. 
The sighing of a pure desire, 
The whisper of a rare delight— 
And One draws near me clad in 
white. 


- 


There is no dearer sound to me, 
So long. so far a wanderer, 
Than this sweet restful prophecy— 
The sound of silk preceding her. 
J. J. B. 
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SUFFRAGE AND 


No thoughtful person will deny that 
the present agitation about Woman 
Suffrage is the most alarming symp- 
tom of decadence we, as a nation, have 
to face at this moment. To the women 
workers whose powers of reflection 
have not been quite deadened by the 
routine of professional work, by en- 
durance of the heavy fatigue this im- 
poses on feminine organizations, or, as 
in some cases, by removal, in conse- 
quence of their labors, from contact 
with common everyday experience, it 
is being brought forcibly home that 
no single factor at this date threatens 
us with such rapidly accelerated de- 
generation. 

Women workers are not less proud 
than other women; personally, they 
would rather go on to the last gasp 
than own that they are being urged 
beyond their strength; where their 
own interests only are at stake the 
idea of appealing for help is peculiarly 
abhorrent to them. But, once they 
have been forced to realize that any 
further over-driving is going to seri- 
ously impair the national welfare, 
then they have to confess that the 
time for reticence is past. 

That time came when politicians 
made it clear that they were going to 
leave to women themselves the duty of 
demonstrating what it has at last be- 
come imperatively necessary to demon- 
strate, that is to say the inadvisability 
of imposing on women this new respon- 
sibility of the suffrage: since when 
it has also been shown that this ques- 
tion is not one for the married women 
or for young ladies living under the 
paternal roof, because the vote will not 
be given to them; but that it is on the 
householding women, most of whom 
will be working to maintain that house- 
hold, that the burden of political re- 
sponsibility is to lie. 
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ANTI-SUFFRAGE. 


So confused is the thinking on this 
subject that there are many who still 
deny that for women the suffrage is a 
responsibility, and serious persons can 
yet be found to ask: “What unreasona- 
ble demand is made upon women's 
time if they go to the poll to record 
their vote?” With half the advocates 
of woman suffrage, “Votes for Women” 
is merely an affair of the polling booth. 
Any one who has been in contact with 
the lives of men knows well that the 
possession of that political responsibil- 
ity of which the vote is but an outward 
sign, places them under the necessity of 
expending on organization, demonstra- 
tion, and so forth, an amount of energy 
which forms no small share of the 
sum total of masculine activities. It 
is not likely that the extreme partisan 
women we have lately been introduced 
to are going to have their ardor ex- 
tinguished by the bestowal of the vote. 
We may expect it on the contrary to 
be redoubled and invigorated by suc- 
cess. And when these extremists do 
possess the vote, it seems likely that 
they will make political responsibility a 
much more serious, all-absorbing affair 
for the female than it has ever been for 
the male. The headlong feminine meth- 
ods now applied by the militants to 
their suffrage campaign, once trans- 
ferred to a reform of the customs and 
habits of their moderate fellow women, 
will leave those unfortuaate moderates 
very little choice as to whether they 
will confine their political activity to 
the polling booth. Counter-organiza- 
tions, demonstrations, and the rest will 
make a demand on feminine energies 
which will leave the men’s performance 
as far behind, as the suffrage agita- 
tion does other agitations. No, it is 


too late to say that possession of the 
vote is only going to involve women in 
occasional visits to the polling booth. 
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It is going to be their heaviest respon- 
sibility. 

The inherent incapacity of the sex to 
discharge such a _ responsibility has 
been, one might have thought, more 
than proved by the suffragists. But 
owing to that dangerous love of nov- 
elty, that instinctive thirst for a spec- 
tacle, especially a savage spectacle (ad- 
ditional symptom of degeneracy), every- 
where at present observable, the yell- 
ing, screeching, scratching, biting dis- 
plays we have witnessed lately have 
won for the suffragists, it seems, a 
number of adherents among the reck- 
less and unreflecting part of mankind 
quite outweighing the total of those 
more serious persons they have alien- 
ated. It is, perhaps, when human na- 
ture igs taken into account, a not un- 
natural result. But it has imposed on 
women workers the painful necessity of 
making an appeal for assistance in the 
accomplishment of their new task of 
withstanding the imposition of what 
will be to them a real cruelty. How 
painful this necessity is te them must 
be evident when it is remembered that 
they are not particularly well equipped 
even for making this appeal; that they 
are already working, many of them, 
to execute a man’s task with a woman’s 
strength; and that to speak will mean 
owning up that many of them feel that 
a little more is expected of them al- 
ready than is quite fair or reasonable, 
as also their conviction that if upon 
them principally is to devolve the 
heavy task of averting what threatens 
to be a national disaster, the only wise 
and honest course for them is to con- 
fess at once that they are not equal 
to performing it. 

The suffrage question, shorn of the 
many nondescript accretions it has ac-~ 
cumulated in the course of its career, 
is a very simple matter, so simple, in- 
deed, that there is danger in that very 
fact; no one can believe that it is so 
simple as it really is. What we have 
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actually to face is this. On the suf- 
frage side we see exceptionally en- 
dowed women, women of quite extraor- 
dinary capacity of intellect and of 
physical endurance; women who feel, 
and rightly, that they are capable of 
undertaking and executing not only any 
task under the sun, but every kind of 
task at once; associated with them we 
find other women upon whom the fa- 
vors of fortune have been so lavishly 
showered that they also enjoy this 
same exhilarating sense of omnipotence 
—the Vanderbilts and others of the mil- 
lionaire class, whose espousal of this 
cause is announced from America; and 
behind these leaders we find a solid 
mass of women possessed not only of a 
reassuring conviction that they do 
everything they do supremely well, but 
that it must ultimately be for the good 
of mankind if they add to their own 
peculiar and allotted task some per- 
formance of those labors which have 
been hitherto considered masculine. 
These must evidently be the women 
who are unusually skilful and compe- 
tent, really the exceptional part of 
womankind; it will at once therefore be 
conceded, the minority. Opposed to 
these aspirants for the suffrage, we, 
the great majority, shamefacedly con- 
scious of our limitations, straining 
after the accomplishment of our task 
to the accompaniment of a sense of im- 
perfection we can never escape from, 
disagreeably conscious that, taken as a 
demonstration only, we could make no 
show against the brilliant creatures op- 
posed to us, we cannot but be aware 
that when it comes ‘to proving even 
the inability that lies at the root of our 
unreadiness to undertake further re- 
sponsibilities, we are hopelessly handi- 
capped in this effort to do so by the 
very inferiority that causes our re- 
luctance. 

And yet it is the average woman who 
should have been considered in discuss- 
ing the extension of the suffrage to 
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women, as suffragists have shown in 
their careful elimination of this impor- 
tant factor from their statement of the 
problem. The suffragist argument is 
based on the capacity of the excep- 
tional women to undertake that most 
exceptional task, so exceptional that 
we have only in rare instances seen it 
attempted, the discharge by one person 
of a man’s functions as well as a 
woman’s. Is it fair to require of 
the average woman what it has 
not yet been proved that the excep- 
tional ones are capable of perform- 
ing? 

The case of the average woman is a 
hard one on this occasion. She is not 
particularly clever at explaining herself 
lucidly, and yet a man cannot quite 
understand without being told. It has 
been said that as long as the world 
endures there will always be one field 
of exploration which can never be 
worked out. Every man, in fact, sets 
out on a voyage of discovery when he 
tries to get into the mind of a woman. 
Though many modern women say this 
is not the case when a woman does the 
same with a man, there are some for 
whom the sense of adventure eternally 
endures. Nothing has been such a 
surprise to women for a long time, as 
the extraordinary trouble taken lately 
by one or two eminent masculine think- 
ers to show that their objections to the 
suffrage for women imply no disbelief 
in the equality of men’s and women’s 
intellectual capacity. How is one to 
convey to the masculine understanding 
that serious women workers have quite 
another point of view, that average 
women of any maturity never lose their 
sense of wonder at the way in which 
uverage men accomplish without effort 
some things that involve strain to 
themselves? Schoolgirls, we know, 
when their work is adjudged inferior 
to that of a male competitor, some- 
times attribute the verdict to a con- 


spiracy on the part of men against 
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them, and some women carry this 
schoolgirl attitude through life. But 
thoughtful women honestly acknowl- 
edge the superior aptitude of the male 
for certain activites, and secretly pre- 
fer that their own energies should be 
employed in those directions where the 
male, in his turn, must admire their 
especial skill. It will be seen that no 
humility need therefore be implied in 
the conviction of the Anti-Suffrage 
woman that it would be kinder not to 
eall on her to undertake what is so 
peculiarly calculated to display her de- 
ficiencies as the suffrage is. But the 
more the average woman reflects upon 
the number of words that would be 
required to make any man understand 
what she has always so perfectly well 
known herself that she never thought 
of mentioning it before, the more she is 
forced to decide that she had better 
simply request that this should be taken 
for granted She is, after all, the 
only person who can really know, and 
she feels that it is wiser not to burden 
her appeal with too much preliminary 
justification. 

What she is most anxious to make 
known is this: that she not only holds 
the suffrage agitation, accompanied as 
it is by the hysteria and mendacity of 
which we have witnessed so many ex- 
amples, to be a symptom of decadence, 
but that she believes this decadence it- 
self to be largely the result of a false 
conception of woman's position in so- 
ciety; that she further believes that if 
decadence preceded the demand for the 
suffrage and caused it, the granting of 
the suffrage is bound to still further 
magnify this misconception in such 
alarming degree that it will lead to ab- 
solutely fatal degeneration. It cannot 
be too strongly urged that it is the de- 
generation of the race that is bound to 
follow on the granting of the suffrage 
to women in our present condition of 
civilization. It is a national duty to 
avert this degeneration. On this 
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women base their appeal for national 
support in fighting against it. 

Women know, what men do not seem 
to have perceived, that it is not an 
ideal, a heaven-born Licensing Bill that 
is going to strike at our great national 
vice of drunkenness. To find the root 
of the evil it is really necessary to go 
back to first causes, and the existence 
of the public house is an effect, not a 
cause, of the desire for drink, It is not 
possible to deal with this calamity of 
our drunkenness while disregarding 
that primitive wisdom of humanity 
which dates from the Garden of Eden. 
In this problem, as in all others, it is 
indispensable to see what is_ the 
woman’s share. That the blame in 
such things rests ultimately with her, 
is irrefutable testimony to the impor- 
tant rdle she plays on the human stage, 
a réle the importance of which is so 
terrible, so awful that only the most 
rash and foolhardy, rather than the 
most courageous, would wish to add 
one fresh responsibility to it. 

If the working man always had a 
well-kept home, an exemplary wife, and 
well-prepared food waiting for him at 
the end of his hard day’s toil, would 
there be so much drunkenness as there 
is? If the working men who are being 
born year by year were into 
cleaner surroundings, of mothers who 
had more of that knowledge women 
nowadays seem so often unable to ac- 
quire, the knowledge of rearing chil- 
dren, as well as of preparing food and 
keeping a home habitable for the fa- 
thers of their children, would there be 
so much probability as there is that 
these working men, grown to 
estate, will drink their way to ruin, 
however superior a wife they may light 
upon? Would there be so many women 
drinkers? It is the tritest common- 


born 


man’s 


place, long ago worn threadbare, that 
by the cradle and the fireside is in- 
stalled the supreme ruler, the ruler of 
each man’s destiny: she who holds in 
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her hands the fate of the children. 
Ask how she is acquitting herself there. 
Scientific men will give you no uncer- 
tain answer. Their reply will involve 
much tedious detail as to unsatisfactory 
feeding, want of cleanliness and of all 
that is so important to the health of 
man and infant. If you do not believe 
them, go to the schools. Ask, it is not 
a savory question, but ask, how many 
children’s heads are free from vermin: 
there are schools where you will be 
fortunate if you hear of one. 

Can there be a question whether it is 
more advisable to instruct women how 
better to discharge the duties, the 
grand and awful duties, they are al- 
ready invested with, or to impose on 
them new ones? 

Or can any one who has been near 
to the lives of the very, very poor, lay 
all the blame for all their wrongdoing, 
for all their unsatisfactory performance 
at their own door? No, it is where the 
larger liberty is, human crea- 
tures are not the slaves of those bodily 
needs which must be ministered to 
somehow by work done between dark 
and dark, often enough in the dark 
hours when the rest of the world is 
sleeping, before a man has earned the 
right to pause and think, that the 
blame lies. Dimly the poor know it 
They showed it at the French Revolu- 
tion. They are showing it now. Does 
not the poor mother, driven, harassed, 
often incompetent, who yet is bringing 
up somehow, in the midst of squalor 
and discomfort, the family that her 
richer sister will not interrupt the 
round of her pleasures and gaieties to 
bear and rear, declare it when she says 
of one of the spoilt women who protest 
that they are the equals of men, “Them 
fine ladies don’t know what it is to be 
a woman?” 

For it is because the wealthier 
women have been neglecting the first 
elementary duties of women that the 
poor have come to this. Where can the 


where 
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fine and complicated art of housekeep- 
ing be learnt as well as in the houses 
of the rich, where there is leisure, and 
need for every kind of household skill 
from the highest to the lowest? But 
women have long ago forgotten that 
they might afford in their own domain 
a training given by the dames of a for- 
mer day to damsels of varying degree 
as well as to serving maids, a training 
which included much ministering to and 
care of the poor, as well as valuable 
personal intercourse between different 
ranks. In the deepest sense this is the 
day of the machine-made in the house- 
hold; the old Christian, personal rela- 
tionships have been abolished. Wil- 
liam Morris spent a magnificent life- 
time in one long fruitless endeavor to 
recall men to a sense of the beauty of 
the old order, and the waves of time 
have closed over him. What is there 
left to show that any one understood? 
Are we to suppose that ali his grain has 
been thrown overboard, and the husks 
earefully cherished, the tradition of 
beautiful decoration only that ministers 
to the gratification of the rich? Women 
have practised as well as preached 
their contempt for art and craft within 
their own walls until the contagion 
has spread from upper to lower class. 
Ready as they have shown themselves 
to undergo the severe technical train- 
ing required of one who aspires to earn 
an income as a hired laborer in the 
market, they will not train in the same 
way to work in the home, neither will 
they consent to earn that income, as 
they easily could, in their own home. 
It is to be observed that although they 
will submit to long hours of close work 
and even to severe discipline outside, 
anything of the kind is regarded as un- 
endurable injustice and hardship once 
the necessity for it is asserted under 
their own roof-tree. 

What is it that 


makes women so 


averse from remaining within the shel- 
tering walls of home. 


that makes the 
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herd into bleak factories, 
where the wretchedly poor, 
where hard living replaces the com- 
paratively soft living of the private 
house, and apply for any arduous, un- 
healthy task in the rough outside 
world, rather than face the chilly at- 
mosphere of woman-governed domes- 
ticity? Is it not really that women 
have, in very truth, ceased to govern: 
they have relinquished their household 
task to any one who can be found for 
pay to perform it. The boredom of 
personal supervision will never be en- 
dured by the luxurious modern woman, 
And other not minor evils have crept 
in. It seems not only that the upper- 
class women are fast losing the trick 
of home-making, that mistresses have 
shirked the difficulties there are in the 
relations between those who serve and 
those who are served (there must al- 
ways be difficulties, though these should 
not De insuperable even in this com- 
plex age of ours), by keeping at a 
distance and imposing a rule of speech- 
lessness on their dependents, but that 
there must be, somehow, where women 
are the dominant factor, some lack of 
ventleness, of respect for the individ- 
uality and personality of the governed, 
which makes so many women impatient 
of household control not to be coaxed 
or coerced from their refusal to stay at 
home in the houses from which the 
man goes forth in the morning only to 
return at nightfall. Whatever ex- 
planation lies at the root of the poorer 
women's for factory life 
over household service, for their trans- 
ference to careers in which the acquisi- 
tion of household skill is impossible to 
them, it is this disastrous want of 
household training which accounts for 
so much that is deplorable to-day in 
the lives of the very poor. It is the 
personal factor which has got to be 
dealt with before women can claim fit- 
ness for political responsibility, or to 
vote or legislate for other women. 


very poor 
pay is 


preference 
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But the most aggressive portion of 
womankind are hammering, clamoring 
for further extincton of the dear, do- 
mestic, delightful household tasks that 
all right-minded children and women, 
not strictly prohibited from indulging 
their natural bent, adore from the day 
ot the doll’s house until the day 
that ends everything for them. The 
nearer the schools are approaching to a 
restoration of the old ideals, the faster 
and the louder grows the suffragist ex- 
ecration of woman’s sphere, the appeal 
for Votes for Women and for all the 
round of political duty they will bring 
in their train. Assiduously and insidi- 
ously the poison is being spread. 
Women with money, brains, and leisure 
at their disposal, have conceived this 
evil idea of setting on foot an organi- 
zation to instil into the working women 
contempt for the old-fashioned, simple 
ideals of womanhood, of sending out 
organizers to collect more money and 
thus procure the means to spread the 
poison further, and the amour 
propre as well as the professional in- 
come of these organizers is at stake, de- 
pending on their success in this new 
and undesirable réle for women, that of 
political organizer. Where is it to 
end? Women workers are in despair. 
Never, they are told by the suffragists, 
ean they expect to catch up with this 
snowball of organization, this evil 
which it seems only possible to reach 
by the same evil, by counter organiza- 
tion. Those women who are taking 
their life’s duty seriously, who are 
struggling to earn their day’s wage 
and not relinquish the unprofessional 
feminine tasks they still are desperately 
clinging to, in spite of discouragement 
and loudly expressed contempt (the 


now 


suffragist male who boasts his chivalry 
on espousing the cause of the suffra- 
gette has not much of it to spare for 
the women who are not suffragettes), 
how can they organize and meet on 
their own ground, for instance, those 
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suffragist organizers in the north who 
are paid to work up the factory hands 
there into a sense of grievance at their 
non-possession of the vote? We will 
suppose that a woman worker wrote to 
offer sympathy to the Anti-Suffrage 
League at its inception, together with 
such small contribution as she could 
spare. The reply that welcomed her 
avowal of sympathy probably con- 
tained an inquiry whether she could 
undertake to work. The working 
woman would have to reply that the 
work she already did, left her very lit- 
tle leisure, and that that leisure was 
claimed by home cares, though doubt- 
less what she can do she is doing to 
help. But how can women endeavor- 
ing to combine housework and office- 
work do really effective work against 
so many women who have clearly no 
definite duties, and who as clearly pos- 
sess considerable means, or they could 
not have spent the time in the streets 
that they have lately expended there, or 
hold Suffrage At Homes day by day 
as they are now doing? Women.work- 
ers have to appeal to the general public 
to help them to crush out this poison 
before it is too late. Shall they appeal 
in vain? It is not for money they ask, 
but for the expression everywhere, 
with strength and vigor, of such a force 
of public opinion as shall make it im- 
possible for us again in this generation 
to fall into such a peril. It is an ap- 
peal to all who read this to use every 
ounce of personal influence they pos- 
sess to bring about this end. 

The writer who makes this appeal is 
a woman worker who has endeavored 
to the best of her ability to combine 
first teaching and then historical re- 
search with housekeeping. A twenty 
years experience of steady work has 
led her to the conclusion that it will be 
a cruelty to impose on women of her 
class the triple burden of wage-earning, 
housekeeping, and political responsibil- 
ity. What such women workers want 
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when their present double task is ac- 
complished is not political excitement, 
but rest and quiet. These views are 
held by many women of her own ac- 
quaintance, who are called upon to dis- 
charge the same double debt as her- 


self. They have at last come to the 
The National Review. 
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conclusion that their profound reluct- 
ance to incur a responsibility which 
they feel peculiarly unfitted to dis- 
charge has received inadequate atten- 
tion in consequence of their having 
been too much absorbed in tasks al- 
ready theirs to give expression to it. 


M. BE. Simkins. 





THE YOUNG TURKS. 


The result of the Turkish polls was 
agreed on beforehand, so the elections 
themselves were devoted to rejoicing. 
Processions, arranged with a genius for 
the effect of green and scarlet banners, 
blocked the streets. In front came a 
dozen lancers; the army being the chief 
support of the Constitution, its partici- 
pation in the fun was no more than 
just. Then a section of infantry; then 
schoolboys shouting till they 
hoarse the songs of Hurriet (Liberty)— 
a word till now forbidden. Then 
priests, Armenian and Greek, marched 
with Mohammedan /ojas, demoustra- 
ting Fraternity. Finally, there came 
a triumphal car, bearing the ballot-box 
draped in white, for Equality; and by 
its side little girls in white silk, for 
Happiness. 

It is an accurate symbol of the pub- 
lie state of mind in this hitherto blood- 
stained city. The dignified Turkish 
“men in the street,” at the polling place. 
or at the play, seem never to tire of 
speeches, flags, and songs. In the 
Pera Theatre the huge audience, all 
men, all red-fezzed, applaud every men- 
tion of liberty with ceaseless clapping 
of hands; after four months of delight. 
they are still like boys just home for 
the holidays. The sentiment, 
abashed, appears even in official life. 
At no less than three official functions 
have I seen the company, which had 
already risen for the old National An- 
them, rise again for the new “Consti- 
tution Hymn,” proudly proclaiming an 


were 


un- 


where we in England 
should be too shy to confess even a 
belief. Strangest of all, this hymn 
was played on each occasion by the 
Sultan’s own brass band. 

When Moslem has joined with Chris- 
tian in this unheard-of fashion for four 
months, may we hope that these people 
ure capable of order and peace, or are 
we deceived? Is it a ruse or do mira- 
happen? I do not forget the 
friendly sneer of Europeans who live 
in the East—their warning that the 
Oriental is inscrutable, that whatever 
impression the stranger forms is cer 
tainly wrong. We are probably mis- 
taken, but we cannot be more so than 
most of the “men 
They also, acting on experience, forbear 
to prophesy. No one is entitled, since 
the revolution of the 24th of July, to 
speak of more than facts. The greuat- 
est fact of all is the band of reformers 


enthusiasm, 


cles 


were who know.” 


who appear to have saved “the Sick 
Man.” These men, my 
I, as delegates of the Balkan Commit- 
tee, invited here by the Young Turks, 
have had special opportunities of seeing 
and hearing. Thus, in the dearth of 
authorities—because those who know 
most are prevented by official necessi- 
ties from writing—even a three weeks’ 
experience may furnish something to 
say. Iam no authority. But, after 
all, no one has more to report than the 
things that have happened and the 
talk of the town. The world is watch- 
ing a new phenomenon—changes which 


friends and 


. 
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no man dare say that he thought possi- 
ble five months ago. 

There are two vital questions that we 
all want answered: Are the Young 
Turks for genuine reform? Have they 
the power to enforce it? If anywhere 
the leaders count more than the fol- 
lowers, it is in Turkey. Let us take 
them first. 


The band of men which killed the 
Hamidan régime—the “Committee of 
Union and Progress’’—was, and still 
is in many respects, a secret society; 
but its leading members are well 
known. It includes civil servants, sol- 
diers, sailors, journalists, landowners, 
and priests (if a hoja can be called a 
priest); also a few Christians. They 
conspired to save their country from 
moral and economic ruin and political 
dismemberment. They: must be men 
of original character, for their theory 
of equal rights was novel, and to Mos- 
lems even shocking. 

Personal acquaintance with them has 
left me deeply impressed. These men 
appear to be at once practical and prin- 
cipled, restrained, frank, of invariable 
not self-seeking, in the 
But this is only 

It is safer to 


good sense, 
proper sense patriotic. 
a personal impression. 
illustrate by facts. 
Praise seem less rash if we 
consider first their achievements. That 
which is most obvious in the capital, 
and of greatest moment to the reform- 
ers themselves, is that they have lifted 
once and for all the incubus of an 
actively malignant despotism—a men- 
ace which threatened every man, Mos- 
lem and Christian alike. Consider 
what this Hamidian system involved— 
universal fear; stagnation of industry; 
in private life arbitrary persecution; ig- 
norance cultivated as a desirable end; 
control of public life by the worst and 
stupidest men; blackmail through tor- 
ture; government by a clique whose 
skill lay in playing on the Sovereign's 


may 
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fears, and whose weapons were exile 
and the oubliette; incompetence and 
cruelty erected into a system. Every- 
one knew men who had suddenly dis- 
appeared, and everyone’s neighbor, even 
his friend, might be a spy. 

All this perished in a day, when the 
Young Turks, operating through the 
Army, were found to have cut the 
ground from under its feet. Small 
wonder that its former victims still re- 
member the delight of their escape. 

But this alone should not satisfy us. 
British opinion imposes a severer test. 
It has for years demanded personal 
safety for the peasant subject to the 
Turk, and especially in Macedonia, for 
whose condition we made ourselves re- 
sponsible in 1878. The task was to 
secure him not only from his Turkish 
neighbors, but also from the lawless 
Albanian and the fanatical Christian. 
Our hopes lay in joint control by the 
concert; and (even at the best) to allay 
the storm of violence which raged in 
Macedonia might have required a long 
period of education. Diplomacy de- 
spaired of the task. The Young Turks 
accomplished it in a week. 

Nor has their work gone back with 
time. It was natural to fear that af- 
ter the frenzy of fraternization old pas- 
sions would revive. There are, indeed, 
loud complaints from Bulgar and Greek 
of arbitrary voting registers and gerry- 
mandered elections. They may be 
true, and the Turkish policy may be 
unwise, but British distrust will not 
be roused till British Consuls again re- 
port that murderers and violators go 
unpunished. They have not done so 
yet. Brigandage and disorder are 
doubtless an affliction still; but I have 
not been able to hear of more outrage 
than can be accounted for by the still 
antiquated condition of the adminis- 
trative machine. 

The suppression of crime is the cru- 
cial test that should be applied; the 
Young Turks know well that, if they 
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fail here, the friendship of England 
will be lost again. They have shown 
that to hang a Turk for killing a Bul- 
gar, and even an Albanian for killing a 
Serb, does not exasperate the Moslem 
world. They have the power to keep 
order, and I believe they have the 
will. 

For the rest, the peasant can till his 
fields without fear, and reap the fruits 
of his labor. Last year the universal 
cry was of wholesale emigration to 
America; already thousands have re- 
turned. A year ago the reedy marshes 
round the Lake of Yenidje sheltered 
numerous bands, and whole villages 
were ruined because the fishing indus- 
try was made impossible; in the sum- 
mer the troops actually shelled the 
reedbeds with shrapnel, but in vain. 
Now the fishermen are back at their 
work. For. months together last win- 
ter little children spent the night shiv- 
ering in the fields for fear of night at- 
tacks; and the prisons we visited in 
1907 were crammed with a host of mere 
suspects, languishing in darkness, with 
hardly room to lie down at night among 
the criminals with whom they were 
herded. To-day not one remains. 

Indeed, the merest traveller, return- 
ing here, would see proof of revolution, 
even if he had never heard of it. His 
baggage passes the douane with (at 
present) less trouble than in Austria. 
He can visit San Sofia without a per- 
mit; attend the Selamlik without con- 
senting to be the Sultan’s guest; hear 
His Majesty condemned on the stage of 
the theatre; see the new M.P.s wel- 
comed with a kind of carnival in the 
streets or on the water; and, (if he be- 
long to the Balkan Committee) enter 
the Pera Palace Hotel without a com- 
plaint from the porter that, owing to 
his presence, the hall is blocked with 
spies. Most significant of all, when 


he goes up the Bosphorus, he will ob- 
serve a Turkish warship anchored un- 
der Yildiz Kiosk, and another, perhaps 
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somewhat cruelly, below the windows 
of the German Embassy. 

True, the streets are as foul as ever, 
and the Augean stable of government, 
though comparatively clean, is disor- 
ganized; but this is not wholly for want 
of men with capacity and will; till Par- 
liament held control, it was natural that 
every office-holder should feel disin- 
cline@ to take responsibility. 

Hitherto the fatal spirit of ascen- 
dency has expressed itself in the desig- 
nation (accorded to all but Turks) of 
rayah—originally signifying “cattle.” 
To-day this word is erased from official 
documents. It may be that in spirit 
also it is erased for ever. 


Viewing thus their achievements, it 
will not be denied that the Young 
Turks have shown ability. And this 
was the point where hopes of their suc- 
cess used formerly to break down. 
The world could only judge by what it 
saw; and under the old régime intelli- 
gence was not prominent, for it was the 
surest way to exile. The revolution 
was largely induced by the the disgust 
of the active and young at the incom- 
petence of their superiors. Those who 
have the good fortune to see the patri- 
otic play, How it came about, have this 
fact vividly brought home to them. The 
reforming hero is haled before a court- 
martial of slouching dotards and bot- 
tle-nosed palace agents, absurdly but 
admirably representing the familiar fig- 
ures with which the traveller has of- 
ten associated the Old Turkish adminis- 
tration. 

In face of the ubiquitous spy and the 
frequent secret assassination of their 
friends, and against all the traditions 
of their country, the reformers framed 
a masterly plan of action. Requiring 
physical force, they decided to capture 
the Army; finding the capital closed, 
they fixed on the 8rd or Macedonian 
Army Corps. This Corps, quartered 
in disturbed country, suffered most 
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from being kept beyond legal time with 
the colors, and from want of pay; and 
its situation enabled the conspirators 
to communicate with Europe. More- 
over it was here that the presence of 
European officers gave a constant stim- 
ulus to envy and perhaps to admira- 
tion; while the secret organization of 
the Macedonian bands set an example 
of efficiency. ° 

Adherents were admitted upon a 
stringent and terrible oath, and, divided 
into sections of five, of whom one alone 
was informed as to other members. 
Each has to subscribe 2 per cent. of his 
income. Communications were car- 
ried in person, and many were the de- 
vices for sending news to the capital 
or distributing revolutionary matter. 
Leading men stood, disguised as haw- 
kers, in the streets of Salonica, to sell 
a matchbox or deal out a paper from 
Paris, as occasion served; others took 
service as coachmen-to keep watch on 
dangerous pashas. Papers from Eu- 
rope were essential How could they 
be obtained without certain detection’ 
First, the Post Office staff was “edu- 
cated”; then the staff of the Viceroy. 
The latter ordered the papers in the 
Viceroy’s name; when they arrived, a 
clerk at the Post Office took them to 
the conspirators. When a regiment 
needed preparing, the right officers se- 
cured a transfer to it. A spy was at- 
tached to each battalion, but the re- 
formers kept out of his way. Finally. 
when the now famous Enver Bey took 
to the hills, and a detachment was told 
off to catch him, his intimate ally got 
command. 

Nor did they neglect to secure the 
support of the Church. The Sheik-ul- 
Islam, whose courage appears equal to 
his personal charm, threw in his lot 
with reform, thereby, without a doubt, 
preventing endless bloodshed. A re- 
forming colonel explained how he took 
advantage of the Church's aid. “Our 


private soldiers,” he said, “are very re- 
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ligious. Also they follow their officers 
like children. I said to them: ‘Mo- 
hamed wished no action to be taken 
without discussion. Lately our rulers 
have begun to govern without a coun- 
cil. Look at the result—you get no 
pay; and you are kept from your 
homes.’” It was a happy fortune that 
placed the influence of religion, exerted 
by Army officers, at the service of Lib- 
eral revolutionaries! Well may the 
Russian constitutionalist envy his 
Turkish confrére! 


Along with ability, there is something 
strangely modest—I will venture to say 
English—in the Young Turk’s naive de- 
scription of his own part in the aston- 
ishing plot. All these men have sacri- 
ficed personal safety for their cause. 
some have known torture, many exile. 
A middle-aged man of peculiarly gentle 
disposition was taken out upon the Bos- 
phorus by night, and threatened with 
a chilly death if he would not reveal 
his colleagues. His supposed crime 
was Freemasonry. Another was im- 
prisoned underground. But hardly 
will you induce any one of them to 
speak of his own experiences. And 
vain is the attempt to learn who have 
played the leading parts. The en- 
deavor is persistent and universal to 
persuade you that all are equal. Meet- 
ings of the Comniittee are still held in 
secret, and the rendezvous is fre- 
quently changed; the obscurity once de- 
signed for safety is now maintained to 
avoid popularity. The public craves 
for hero-worship, and a brisk trade is 
done in medals bearing the portrait of 
Enver Bey. But Enver himself came 
to Constantinople incognito to avoid an 
ovation. At the theatre, which we 
visited together, his presence was de- 
tected, and interminable cheers were 
raised; a speech was begged for; but 
the Garibaldi of to-day, obviously wish- 
ing himself elsewhere, withdrew to- 
ward the back of the box. 
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There is an absence of dramatic sense 
in the Turk which is perhaps an es- 
thetic defect; but it justifies a confi- 
dence in the reality of his acts and 
words; in any case, to the Englishman 
it forms an attraction. His eagerness 
to “do and die” one can only assume 
from the risk that he ran; his desire 
to “yield each his place to the rest” is 
an irresistible deduction from his bear- 
ing among his friends. One is further 
inclined to think his manner genuine, 
because ut times, when his emotion is 
strong, it appears on the surface visibly 
and tangibly real. You may chance. 
perhaps in fear of « return to violence 
and blood, to urge opportunist modera- 
tion in the treatment of the fallen 
Camarilla or the Sultan himself. Then 
in a moment you see the error of even 
the best-informed observers of Turkey 
as it was-—those who foretold a move- 
ment for efficiency, based on a loyal de- 
sire to restore the Kalif. Loyalty to 
Abdul Hamid! Rather, you see, in the 
sudden flash of the usually tranquil 
eye, an unquenchable hatred that al- 
most overcomes the habitual common 
sense. 

Again, there are points where well- 
known British inclinations are not in 
accord with Young Turk views, but no 
attempt is made in views any more 
than in manner to ingratiate or please. 
It may be a question of retaining in 
office some old believer in British 
friendship. No matter. The pros and 
cons are brought out as from a pigeon- 
hole; and the hope that in future the 
ministers will look to the public, and 
not to foreign embassies, for support, 
is quite frankly, almost brutally, stated. 

Either these men are the most con- 
summate actors the world has seen, or 
they are to be adjudged candid and 
genuine, entitled to confidence till they 
disprove it. 


At the same time, opportunism is one 
of the reformers’ characteristics. Their 
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most difficult task was to convince a 
dozen varieties of ignorance and na- 
tionalism that a Constitution was de- 
sirable. How should they explain this 
“Constitution” when in one part of the 
Empire men wanted the right of pil- 
lage, in another progress and quiet, 
while nowhere could the real meaning 
of democracy be by any means ex 
plained? They sent out their emissa- 
ries in every direction. In Albania 
they announced the new order as s 
truce from the intolerable blood-feud; 
to the Turks it was to mean saving the 
Fatherland from European robbers; at 
one place it was resistance to foreign 
ways represented by Austrian caféx 
chantants; in another it was European 
freedom and good trade. 

The Sultan’s own plan of banishing 
active men to the provinces was made 
to form an automatic propagandi. 
And even the menace from the English 
enemies of the old régime, who labored 
(and, as the reformers know and desire. 
will always labor) to keep England and 
Old Turkey apart, was employed as an 
urgument for a desperate effort to save 
the country from enemies within and 
without. 


This brings me to a kindred phenom- 
enon—I mean the dispassionate good- 
will with which the Turks have wel- 
comed the friendship of England, and 
specially that of the English who had 
attacked their government. Is there 
uny other country where pressure from 
a foreign State would not unite all 
parties, even bitterly di- 
vided on internal questions? It was, 
of course, after urgent request that the 
Balkan Committee accepted the invita- 
tion of the Young Turks, and organ- 
ized a delegation to congratulate them 
in person. If anywhere in the world 


those most 


they had not earned a welcome, that 
place, they would have thought, was 
the capital of Turkey. The delegates 
lost no opportunity of insuring that 









the generous hospitality of the Com- 
mittee of Union was not based on ig- 
norance of our former policy. In 
this we were assisted by the new Ger- 
man organ, the Osmanischer Lloyd, 
which, voicing the very natural chagrin 
of the Teutonic element at the super- 
session of Germany by England in Tur- 
key’s friendship, gave a verbatim ea- 
posé of our previous hostile writings. 
But the missile returned like a boom- 
erang upon the thrower. The Turkish 
papers declined to take the smallest 
notice, and the Committee of Union ex- 
pressed itself publicly to this effect: 
“We are quite familiar with your pol- 
icy, and we have invited you because 
you attacked, as we do, the old régime. 
You did not believe in the Young 
Turks, and we were sorry for this, be- 
cause we saw that your motives were 
similar to ours. But we could not com- 
municate with you, for we had to work 
in secret. So we decided to convince 
you, not by words, but by deeds.” 
“Yes,” said an officer, “everyone knows 
that you wished to erase Turkey from 
the map. ‘That is why the papers are 
thanking us for convincing even you, 
the mest active of Turkey’s former 
foes, and so for winning the friendship 
of England.” 


It remains to gauge the reformers’ 
aims and their power. They make no 
boast of their advanced views, having, 
it seems, a disinclination to boast at 
all. One forms the impression that 
the main idea is of patriotism—a no- 
tion not only of saving their country 
but of governing decently. Many of 
them have been in Europe. All are 
familiar with the European custom of 
living at peace and enjoying the fruits 
of the earth. Though free thought 
has its influence among them, they are 
not as Western freethinkers. The 
appeal to Islam as the basis of democ- 
racy is consistently and seriously made. 
Yet the idea of science, of seeing 
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things as they are and using them ac- 
cordingly, this, I imagine, was behind 
the remarks of a Young Turk who de- 
scribed to me the new distaste for vio- 
lence. His command of French would 
only allow him to explain that liberty, 
like material progress and order, is sim- 
ply logique. 

The establishment of an idée Otto- 
mane, transcending existing national- 
isms, is a superhuman and novel task. 
Our own Empire has an easier field; 
yet its successes are not, even so, uni- 
versal. Imagination is essential to the 
work, and one fears that here, per- 
haps, the Turk may fail. There is 
ominous talk of curtailing the privi- 
leges of the great Christian Churches; 
of enforcing the Turkish language in 
the schools; an apparent inability to 
realize the age-long sense of grievance 
that has to be allayed. And yet, when 
Bulgarian and Greek have protested, 
a welcome spirit of conciliation has 
appeared. A new M.P. from Macedo- 
nia, of whom I think much will be 
heard remarked: “We will make them 
Ottomans by fair competition, so that 
the man who wants the best training 
for his son will send him to the Turk- 
ish school.” There are signs that the 
danger from Chauvinism will disap- 
pear. 

Above all, the Young Turks know 
that, far beyond national rights or any 
question kindred to home rule, the 
condition of English friendship is that 
they administer impartial justice to 
every religion and race and actively 
suppress crime. They have freely ad- 
vanced the difficulties of meeting this 
condition at once; but their practice has 
so far been better than their prom- 
ise, and I believe the danger to lie 
more in lack of energy and in defec~ 
tive police organization than in any 
fear of Mohammedan resentment at 
the loss of the old ascendancy. 

Finally, it is an admitted fact that 
the Young Turks are enemies, not only 
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of inefficiency and disorder, but of cor- 
ruption too. 


But goodwill is not enough. Have the 
Young Turks the power also? One 
hears it said that their influence is 
waning, and again that they are too 
actively interfering with the Govern- 
ment. They themselves claim almost 
unlimited power, not boastfully but in- 
cidentally; and since they allude to this 
in company where it would be more to 
their advantage to keep silence, one 
inclines to accept their allusions as evi- 


dence. Appearances are on the same 
side. Ministers and officials naturally 


resent the dictation of these young 
men, It is no doubt salutary, but 
would surely be resisted if not backed 
by force majeure. The Young Turks 
assert that ministers are their employés, 
that no member of the Cabinet could 
possibly work against the Committee. 
They have no enemy in the 
nearly all the deputies are associated 
with them, and two-thirds of the pres- 
ent Senate. Their only rival 
“Liberal Union” of Prince Sabaeddin, 
which is more liberal still. The Prince, 
who explains his policy with the bril- 


press; 


is the 


liance of a clever Parisian, considers 
“the Committee” both too Chauvinist 
and too opportunist. He urges “ad- 
ministrative decentralization,” provin- 
cial councils with control of the police. 
His followers are working in harmony 
with the Greeks. 

When Parliament has settled to its 
work the Prince’s party may appear as 
an “Extreme Left,” a kind of “Liberal 
Forwards.” The Committee of Union 
will necessarily change also. It has 
been an anomalous body, at once se- 
eret and semi-official, admirably 
adapted to the time; a committee of 
public safety. It will become a polit- 
ical propaganda, running candidates 


and educating opinion, but also, as at 
present intended, establishing schools 
of political science. 
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At present the Committee does what 
it likes. The time of ministers, the 
Imperial palaces, the attention of the 
Sultan himself, seem to ge at its dis- 
posal. In the early days, when a 
warship was first brought from the 
Golden Horn and anchored before the 
Sultan’s palace, it is that His 
Majesty furiously commanded the na- 
val minister to take it The 
minister replied that the Committee 
insisted; he had no power. It is 
added that the Sultan, in impotent rage, 
relieved his feelings by hurling a vitre- 
ous missile at the minister. Right or 
wrong, the story illustrates the popu- 
lar view of the Committee’s power. 


said 


away. 


Whether or not all hopes will be 
fulfilled, two good things are certain: 
first, that the Hamidian régime in its 
hated form will not réturn; 
that, even if Macedonia could be dealt 
with by the Powers, the rest of the Em- 
pire has most to gain by the success of 
Young Turkey. The Armenians are fore- 
most in asking that we should give the 
new order a chance; unquestionably the 
Turkish revolutionaries have earned it. 

Difficulties abound; every possible aid 
is needed; and there are those who 
think that the tradition of bloodshed 
is too old to change. But Islam, like 
Christianity, may have altered its habit 
May it not be possible that 
the East, following the West, is turning 
from The 
Ignorance 


second, 


of mind. 


fanaticism and cruelty? 
modern spirit is in the air. 
is decreasing. At the American Col- 


lege Turks worship with Christians; 
and when the polls were declared at 
Constantinople hojas and priests offered 
common 


supplications to a common 


God. The ground may be volcanic be- 
low; so is human nature everywhere; 
yet the surface grows cooler. 

The beauty of the fairest city in the 
world, but yesterday marred by mis- 
ery, is now glorified by great hopes. 
Through the influence of our country, 
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if in every way she gives her best 

help, those hopes may be fulfilled. In- 

terest and duty point for the present 

the same way. To our old liking for 
The Nineteenth Century und After. 


Hard y-on-the-Hiil. 


the honest Turk we may with confi- 
dence, and we must with judicious 
energy, give free rein. 
Noel Buxton. 
Constantinople, December, 1908. 





HARDY-ON-THE-HILL. 
By M. E. FRANcIs 
(Mrs. Francis Blundell.) 


CHAPTER XI. 

Though Mr. Leslie did not consider it 
necessary to adopt Mr. Pickwick’s garb 
on that memorable Christmas Day, 
nevertheless, when he sallied up the 
hill with a daughter on each side of 
him, his face wore an expression of 
earnest benignity which might not 
have ill-become the philosopher in ques- 
tion. He was determined to enjoy the 
festivity in a fitting spirit, and to ex- 
tract the fullest possible flavor of old- 
world good fellowship from it. 

Kitty, who was watching him some- 
what anxiously, saw his face light up 
when Mrs. Hardy received them at the 
parlor door. She was a little younger 
than Mrs. Wardle, to be sure, but the 
ruddy good nature of her face, the so- 
lidity of her form, arrayed for the oc- 
casion in her best silk dress, the 
warmth of her greeting, which was, 
nevertheless, not without a touch of 
dignity, were everything that could be 
desired. Mr. Leslie positively beamed, 
and, moreover, shook hands without 
any preliminary hesitation. Turning 
to Stephen he repeated the performance 
with no less heartiness, and, looking 
past him into the room, which appeared 
to be crowded with children of all 
sizes, gave vent to the dry chuckle 
which was his nearest approach to a 
laugh. 

“Come in, do, Mr. Leslie, and sit 
down, Dinner’s ready, and we was but 
waiting till ye come. This ’ere’s my 
brother, Timothy Gallop. He do al- 


ways sit on my right hand, look-see, 


and we don’t like to make no changes 
this year—so hopin’ to give no offence— 
if you'll be so kind as to take thikky 
chair, on my left, Sir——” 

Mr. Leslie chuckled again. This 
wis the real, genuine thing and no mis- 
take; blood was thicker than water, ev- 
idently. : 

Mr. Gallop, a middle-sized, thick-set 
man in a check suit, grinned affably 
and extended a large hand, ducking 
his head in Mr. Leslie’s direction the 
while. He did not consider it neces- 
sary to get up, and Mr. Leslie, im- 
mediately accepting the _ situation, 
stretched his own precious hand across 
the table, and permitted it to be en- 
gulfed in a grip which was somewhat 
painfully affectionate. He examined 
his member a little nervously as he 
withdrew it, but, finding it still whole 
and apparently undamaged, smiled 
again 

“These are my girls,” he said, desig- 
nating Kitty and Bess, who stood a 
little timidly behind him. 

Stephen had followed them into the 
room, but did not take any active part 
in the introduction. 

“To be sure, to be sure, I was for- 
gettin’ my manners,” said Mrs. Hardy, 
whe had been whispering certain ener- 
getic instructions in the ear of Jessie, 
the maid. ‘These is the young ladies, 
Tim. And—Jane, my dear, come 
for’ard a bit—this ’ere’s my sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Gallop, Sir. This is my 
sister-in-law what I was tellin’ you 
about, Miss Leslie.” 
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Mrs. Gallop rose and came round the 
table, laughing a good deal and rolling 
her shoulders: she restrained with diffi- 


culty an inclination to curtsey. when 
Mr. Leslie, who was evidently deter- 
mined to do nothing by halves, aban- 


her honest 
Mrs. Gallop had a large, round 


doned his hand to grasp. 
pink- 
and-white face, shining with good hu- 
mor, a figure quite as stout as Rebec- 
eca’s own, and a cheerful manner. She 
stuff dress, 
with fringe and black braid, and had a 
bow of rose-colored ribbon at her neck. 
All six children were there, from Wil- 
lie, who pulled his forelock just like a 
mother 
said, to little Rosie, who sat and sucked 


wore a brown trimmed 


gentleman, as his sometimes 
her spoon in delightful expectancy of 
the joyful time coming. They 
all fresh-colored and clean-skinned like 
their mother, and most of them seemed 
to have inherited the wide-awake ex- 


were 


was one of their fa- 
ther’s most noticeable attributes. 

Mrs. Gallop, having duly 
the two girls, returned to the table. 

“Where shall I sit?” she asked, smil- 
ing pleasantly, albeit a trifle dubiously, 
ut Stephen, and the 
question by a scarcely perceptible wink 
und jerk of her thumb. 


pression which 


greeted 


accompanying 


“In your old place, Jane, of course,” 


returned Stephen, disregarding the 
hint, “We are not going to change 
old customs on Christmas Day. The 


ladies will 
them. 


excuse us for keeping to 


he added after a 
pause, “one of you ladies will take this 
seat,” drawing forward a chair on his 
left hand, “and the other will sit 
Mr. Gallop.” 


He was so busy pulling out the chair 


Perhaps,’ 


next 


that he did not raise his eyes, and a 
momentary pause ensued. Then Bess 
made a half-step forward, and Stephen 
looked up. 
“Will you sit here, Miss Bess?” said 
he. 
Kitty went quickly round the table 
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took her place next Mr. 
hitched his chair to 
her a little more room, and smiled be- 
The children were al- 
ready installed at the table, at one end 


and Gallop, 


who away give 


nigniy on her. 


of which Jessie had deposited a mon- 
strous turkey, while the other groaned 
beneath the weight of a sirloin of beef. 

“Oughtn't I to carve?” inquired Mr. 
blinking with his short-sighted 
Surely Mr. Vick- 
Wardle. 

> 


rejoined Re- 


Leslie, 
eyes at the turkey. 
wick carved for old Mrs. 

“If you 
becea, highly flattered, but a little anx- 


please, Sir.” 


ious too, 
Mr. Leslie took up the carving-knife 
and began hacking at the huge fowl] as 
if he were operating upon a round of 
beef. 
“Hold hard, Sir,” called out Timothy 
Gallop, with a 


dismayed expression, 


“no offence.—no offence, indeed, but 


you be a-cuttin’ of it agin the grain!” 
Mr. 


und then looked helplessly at Rebecca. 


Leslie surveyed his handiwork, 


“I do really think, Mr. Leslie.” cried 
she in a fluttered tone, “though I'm 
sure ‘twould be a honor—still I do 
really think I'd a’ most better do it 


myself, bein’ more used to it, ye know, 
und knowin’ where the stuffin’ lays.” 
Mr. Leslie willingly surrendered the 
knife and fork, 
chair; 


and leaned back in his 


Rebecca drew the dish towards 
her again, and Mr. Gallop, to cover a 
slight awkwardness in the situation, in 
quired his fellow-guest’s opinion of the 
political outlook. 

The gentleman in question was more 
ucequainted with the politics of ancient 
Egypt than with those of his native 
the He 


blinked at Timothy again, after a fash 


country at present time. 
ion he had when nervous, and replied 
that he had no very strong views. 
Mr. Gallop eyed him with a kind of 
compassionate contempt. 
“It's a pity that, Sir: a great pity, 
I'm sure. Now if it bain’t insultin’ of 


ye to say so, I'd ha’ thought it a duty 
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for a gentleman sich as you be to take 
a interest in the affairs of your coun- 
Pd 

“Well,” said Mr. Leslie, sitting up at 
this, not only metaphorically, but 
actually, “the fact is one hasn’t very 
much time for that sort of thing. Of 
course, the weight of one’s opinion— 
whatever that may be worth—is cast 
on the right side, and one votes the 


” 





right way 

“And which way mid that be, Sir?” 
inquired Mr. Gallop, with his head on 
one side and a cunnng smile upon his 
lips. 

“There, don’t ye be a-troublin’ your 
head about politics, Tim,” interpolated 
Rebecca, scarlet in the face, partly as 
the result of her exertions, and partly 
from a certain dread of the impending 
argument. “Lard bless us, who wants 
politics on Christmas Day? What do 
ye think o’ the turkey? "Twas me as 
had the crammin’ of en. Don’t ye 
think he do I credit?” 

“"Tis a beauty,” agreed Mr. Gal- 
lop admiringly, but unrelentingly. “As 
far as politics goes I bain’t o your 
opinion though. The better the day 
the better the deed, say I. Here we 
be, a-sittin’ down to our good cheer in 
2 country where there’s a millions an’ 
millions o’ starvin’ folk, and like to be 
more too if Joe gets his way.” 

“Who's Joe?” inquired Mr. Leslie, 
looking up from his plate innocently. 

“Lard ha’ merey me!” exclaimed Mr. 
Gallop, sticking his knife and fork on 
end, and gazing at his opposite neigh- 
bor with an air of utter amazement. 
“Who's Joe, d'ye say?" 

“Mr. Gallop means Mr. Chamberlain, 
father,” prompted Witty. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Leslie, “yes, to be 
sure. Joseph Chamberlain—J.  B. 
Chamberlain, yes. For the moment I 





did not connect 
“Well, as I say,” interrupted Mr. 


Gallop, rapping on the table with his 
knife, too eager to voice his opinion 


to be strictly polite, “as I say, sir, 
there’s like to be many millions more 
starvin’ folk in this ‘ere country if Joe 
Chamberlain gets his way.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Leslie, with an inter- 
ested air, “you are alluding to his fiscal 
policy. Yes. It’s a very deep sub- 
ject—deep and complicated. I have 
not been able to find leisure to—er— 
go into it as thoroughly as I could 
wish.” 

“Haven't ye now,” returned Timothy. 
still pitying, and slightly contemptuous. 
“Well, now, I have. I mid say there's 
not a man in England what has stud- 
ied it more thoroughly.” 

“Indeed?” said Mr. Leslie, with in- 
creased respect. 

“Ees, I have, indeed,” asseverated 
Timothy, vehemently, “and I am sorry 
to say, sir, if you are a follower of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s, that I’m afeared you 
bain’t a-takin’ the right road. I'm 
sorry to say I can’t approve o’ this 
‘ere fiscal policy, and I don’t think the 
nation ‘ull approve.” 

“I'm sorry to hear that,” said Mr. 
Leslie, with entire seriousness. 

“I be sorry too, an’ I'll tell ye why. 
Because if a nation’s to be great it 
must be prosperous, an’ prosperity de- 
pends on the greatest good of the 
greatest number.” 

Mr. Gallop was quoting from his 
favorite weekly organ, but Mr. Leslie 
was not aware of this, and listened to 
the speaker’s eloquence with astonish- 
ment mixed with admiration. These 
were the opinions—not of an apocry- 
who might in- 


phal “man in the street, 
deed be drawn from any class, but of 
aun intelligent English countryman, one 
of the community which has been fre- 
quently described as the mainstay of 
the nation. His views were indeed 
likely to be instructive. 

“Now ye'll not deny, sir,” said Mr. 
Gallop, pausing with a large piece of 
potato on the point of his knife, to eye 
the other severely, “ye'll not deny that 
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there be more workin’ folks like me 
nor rich folks same as you in this ‘ere 
country. Therefore, if there has to be 
taxation—and no doubt,” said Timothy 
handsomely, “there must be taxation, 
else the country couldn’t keep a-goin’ 
—why not tax the things as is only 
bought and paid for by them as can 


afford it? I see naught agin taxin’ 
your coach, or taxin’ your’ motor- 
car——” 


Mr. Leslie nodded gravely: he was 
quite willing that his coach and his 
motor-car should be taxed. 

“But to go for to raise the price of 
tea,” continued Mr. Gallop, with start- 
ing eyes, “why everybody do drink tea. 
*Tis there where the injustice do come 
in. Mr. Chamberlain says, I know, as 
them as don't want to pay the tax can 
drink cocoa—but there! us don’t want 
to drink cocoa, an’ that’s where ’tis,” 
said Mr. Gallop decisively. 

Mr. Leslie continued to 
gravely, without, however, committing 
himself, and Timothy fell to ladling in 
bread sauce and stuffing at an amaz- 
ing rate to make up for lost time. 

During his enforced silence Stephen 
took up the argument. There was a 
twinkle in his eye, and he said but a 
few words; but these tended in some 
manner to restore Mr. Leslie’s mental 
equilibrium. Stephen was a Unionist, 
and, moreover, a farmer; Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy had his approval. He 
was not perhaps so eloquent as Mr. 
Gallop, who presently took up the ar- 
gument again, quoting at length from 
his oracle, and altogether surpassing 
himself in a flood of oratory. Mr. 
Leslie listened with profound attention, 
first to one and then to the other. 

When the pudding was brought in. 
gay with blue flames, and a somewhat 
lop-sided decoration of holly, Rebecca 
authoritatively thumped the table with 
her spoon. 

“Here be the puddin’,” she cried. 
“Let's ha’ done wi’ such serious talk! 


eye him 
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This ‘ere’s the childern’s treat an’ I'd 
"low they can’t get a word in, wi’ all 
this talk about trade an’ taxin’. Let's 
be thankful for what the Lard sends 
us, say I, an’ that we be all here to- 
gether this merry Christmas Day—an’ 
Rosie there shall have the first bit o’ 
puddin’.” 

This statement was applauded by all 
present, and was supplemented by a 
shrill cheer from the little 
platefuls of the luscious dainty, each 
crowned by its blue flame, were handed 
down the table. One of the chief glo- 
ries of plum-pudding to the juvenile 
mind lies in the possibility of prolong- 
ing the life in the aforesaid blue flame 
by stirring the burning spirit 
produces it. Even little Rosie uttered 
shrieks of joy as she ground her spoon 
round and round her plate; and was 
disposed to weep when, in spite of her 
vigilance, the flame went out at last. 
Then Stephen, with a 
smile, invited her to pass up her plate 
that he might bestow on her a supple- 
mentary portion of blue flame; and as 


folks as 


which 


good-natured 


the little maid clung tightly to the 
plate in question, the difficulty was 


solved by her mother handing her bod- 
ily up to their big kind host. There 
sat Rosie, proudly enthroned on Ste- 
phen’s knee, her blue eyes shining, her 
little button of a mouth tightly com- 
pressed; tossing back her yellow curls 
every now and then when they came 
between her and the entrancing vision. 
Stephen, clasping one of the chubby 
hands, directed the movement of the 
spoon. Bess, leaning across from the 
other side, called attention to a small 
quantity of the spirit which had run 
behind the pudding and had failed to 
become ignited. For a moment the 
three together, and 
laughing, tender, 


faces were close 


the vision of them, 


delighted, photographed itself on Kit- 
ty’s brain. 

The blue fire went out at last, and 
the pudding was eaten and then mince- 
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pies were attacked, and then a very 
large and very heavy cake, white and 
pink with sugar without, and black 
with plums within. And then came 
oranges and dried fruit and crackers. 
It was pleasant to see Mr. Leslie nerv- 
ously holding on to two of these last- 
mentioned, and with difficulty repress- 
ing a start when they were pulled si- 
multaneously by Rebecca and Kitty. 
Then Mr. Gallop, who was, it seemed, 
an adept at the art, prepared a bowl 
of punch, of which they all presently 
partook, including Mr. Leslie, who ha- 
bitually touched nothing but claret, 
Kitty and Bess, who were water drink- 
ers, even the children. 
sweet and very hot, not a particularly 
delectable beverage, some of the guests 
thought, and no doubt a most unde- 
sirable one for children; nevertheless, 
aus Mr. Leslie reflected, valiantly en- 
deavoring to swallow his own poY- 
tion of the brew without grimacing, it 
was the proper thing, and quite in 
keeping with the festivity. As it pre- 
sumably had not injured any of their 
forefathers, why should it injure them? 

The repast being at length concluded, 
the party advanced to the half-empty 
parlor, where a huge Yule log was 
burning, and fell to playing old-fash- 
ioned games with great zest and vigor. 
Rebecca cried off “Blind man’s buff” 


It was very 


und “Puss-in-the-corner,” suggested by 
Willie Gallop, but consented to play 
“Hunt-the-slipper”; and Mr. Leslie 
formed a picturesque and delightful 
spectacle as he sat cross-legged on the 
ground between her and Mrs. Gallop, 
a somewhat strained expression on his 
countenance it is true, but as eager as 
any one to enter into the spirit of the 
game. 

Had it not been for the considerate 
attitude adopted by the rest of the 
company towards him, he would have 
been hunting all the time, for, despite 
his zeal, he was somewhat dilatory in 
his movements and the slipper was 


plainly perceptible on each occasion 
that he passed it beneath his long, thin 
legs. 

Having thoroughly exhausted them- 
selves with ‘“Turn-the-trencher,” and 
“Christmas Day in the morning,” the 
elders voted for “Forfeits,”’ and then 
for old stories. Lastly, when the 
early dusk began to fall, and it was 
time to think of proceeding homewards, 
Rebecca proposed a carol, and Kitty, 
who possessed as pretty a voice for 
singing as she had for speaking, led 
off with “See amid the winter’s snow.” 

The children joined in, and Rebecca 
and Mrs. Gallop sang softly under their 
breaths, and Stephen's rich bass pres- 
ently strengthened the chorus. Mr. 
Gallop, too, did his best, not a very 
musical one, but luckily his voice was 
drowned by the others. Mr. Leslie 
did not sing, but he suffered his eyes 
to wander round the little party now 
gathered about the hearth, and his face 
wore a softened and tender look such 
us Kitty had rarely seen there. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Mr. Leslie was in a very different 
mood on returning a few hours later 
from Mrs. Turnworth’s Christmas 
party. He was chilly in his evening 
clothes, the Hardys’ punch combined 
with the vintage supplied at Mrs. Turn- 
worth’s more fashionable board had 
given him a headache, and he was feel- 
ing altogether dyspeptic and exhausted. 
His physical sensations were, however, 
almost forgotten in his mental discom- 
fort. The dinner of which he had re- 
cently partaken was pretentious and 
more or less uneatable, the half-dozen 
neighbors convened by their hostess 
had been all uninteresting, while some 
of their number had grated upon him 
by their vulgarity. The conversation 
had consisted entirely of trivial and 
oceasionally ill-natured _ tittle-tattle, 
The merrymaking, if such it could be 
called, had been unseasoned with the 


. — 








ee 
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Christmas spirit. The shade of Mr. 
Pickwick had been absent from the 
assemblage. The crowning shock of 
the evening had beer the appearance of 
a tipsy cook in the drawing room, who 
had proceeded to give her mistress a 
piece of her mind before the assembled 
guests. 

As the Leslies drove homewards in 
the musty-smelling fly, Bess suddenly 
burst out laughing:— 

“For once in her life.” she cried, “our 
dear Cousin Marian has been thor- 
oughly routed. You were frightened, 
Kitty, weren't you? But I wasn’t. 
That woman wasn't so very tipsy, was 
she?’ 

“The condition of the unfortunate 
cook was the least offensive part of our 
evening's entertainment,” said Mr. Les- 
lie with a shudder. “Think of the con- 
versation at dinner—the whole tone of 
it—the almost inconceivable pettiness 
of mind revealed by it.” 

He paused, continuing after a mo- 
ment or two:— 

“And the terrible thing is that I sup- 
pose all these people are really very 
worthy in their own way.” He broke 
off to reflect, adding emphatically :— 
“All I can say is that they compare 
very badly with our neighbors, the 
Hardys. There was no vulgarity 
there. no paltry ostentation. The 
homely, kindly, cheerful atmosphere 
Was as great a contrast to that from 
which we have just emerged, as that 
fine fellow Stephen Hardy to the 
wretched creature Chilby, or his 
warm-hearted mother to Mrs. Turn- 
worth herself.” 

When Mr. Leslie alluded to Stephen, 
Bess, leaning forward, pinched Kitty 
under cover of the darkness; now she 
turned to her father innocently. 

“Farmer Hardy is one of Nature's 
gentlemen, isn’t he?” she asked. 

“My dear,” returned he, “I begin to 
think the word has no meaning. These 


people from whom we have just parted 


no doubt call themselves gentlemen 
and gentlewomen—Mr, and Mrs. Hardy 
would never dream of claiming to be 
ranked with them; yet, to my mind, 
the latter are incomparably superior. 
One has but to contrast the conversa- 
tion of either house to realize this fact. 
On the one hand gossip, tittle-tattle, 
ill-natured censure. On the other such 
discourse as it was profitable to listen 
to. Not only is Mr. Hardy himself a 
sensible, well-informed man, but that 
friend of his—Mr. Gollop—Gollop was 
it?” 

“Gallop, I think,” corrected Witty. 

“Gallop then. Mr. Gallop, I say, 
displayed a grasp of his subject, a nat- 
ural acuteness of intellect, which posi- 
tively amazed me. Under other condi 
tions that man wight have been a 
statesman.” 

He leaned back in the corner and 
closed his eyes. 

“Let us endeavor to efface the un- 
pleasing memories of this evening by 
recalling our really delightful entertain- 
ment on the Hill,” he said. 

Silence ensued, broken presently by 
an interjection from Mr. Leslie. 

“We didn’t have a wassail-bowl!” he 
said. 

“What do you mean, father?” cried 
the girls simultaneously. 

“At the Farm to-day,” he explained. 
“we did honor to almost every ancient 
Christmas custom— 

“Not the mistletoe,” interpolated Bess 
plaintively. 

“Well, the mistletoe was there. Un- 
der the circumstances, it is perhaps 
just as well that the custom of-—-ah— 
honoring it has became obsolete. We 
had punch, of course, and old games, 
und ghost-stories and carols—but we 
didn’t have a wassail-bowl. Do you 
know, I have a great mind to invite 
the Hardys to come and wassail with 
It will finish the evening in 
un becoming way, and will, I hope, en- 


us now? 


tirely remove the unpleasant flavor of 
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more recent events. We'll stop at the 
Hardys’ gate, and you, Bess, might run 
up and ask them.” 

“Isn’t it too late?” asked Nitty. 

Mr. Leslie struck a match and looked 
at his watch. 

“It’s not yet ten o'clock,” he said. 
“We came away directly after dinner, 
you know.” 

“I think it will be great fun,” cried 
Bess. “Wassail—what’s wassail made 
of?” 

“A variety of things,’ returned Mr. 
Leslie. “I should like to have had 
time to look up an old recipe, but never 
mind, we'll do the best we can. The 
spirit at least will not be wanting.” 

The fly was duly stopped outside the 
Hardys’ gate, and Bess, jumping down, 
well pleased, ran quickly up the hill 
and knocked at farmhouse door. 
Stephen himself opened it. 

“You, 
starting back as the light fell on the 
small figure in its white-furred cloak. 

“Yes, it's me,” said Bess. “Is Mrs. 
Hardy in bed? My father wants you 
both to come down and have a cup of 
wassail with him.” 

“A cup of what?’ ejaculated Ste- 
phen. “I'm afraid Rebecca is sound 
asleep by this time; she went upstairs 


the 


Miss Bess!” he exclaimed, 


nearly an hour ago.” 

“Oh, what a pity! But couldn’t you 
come, Mr. Hardy? It’s an old English 
custom, and my father says it is the 
only one that was wanting to-day. We 
have had such a horrid dinner at Mrs. 
Turnworth’s—a lot of awful old cross- 
grained frumps, and the cook was 
tipsy, and my father was disgusted. 
He thinks if you'll come down now 
and we have a wassai] bow] it will 
make us all feel nice and Christmassy 
again.” 

Stephen laughed, with a puzzled look. 

“Well, I’m I'm very much 
obliged,” he said. “Please to thank 
your father. Miss Bess. r 


sure 


I'll come. 


On arriving at home, they set about 
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making preparations at once. The fire 
in the girls’ sitting-room was re-lighted, 
the lamp brought in; Louisa had gone 
to bed, so that Kitty herself was 
obliged to hunt up all the requisites 
for the forthcoming celebration. She 
Was presently joined by Bess, and the 
two had scarcely managed to collect 
all that was necessary before Stephen 
himself appeared. He was very, very 
shy, and was obviously still much as- 
tonished. He had probably never sup- 
posed wassail to be a beverage attain- 
able in the twentieth century. 

Mr. Leslie’s greeting, however, was 
sufficiently hearty to set him at his 
ease, and when he was presently seated 
opposite that gentleman, he found him- 
self able te look about him with pleased 
curiosity. 

The little room had much altered 
for the better since that memorable oc- 
casion when he had first called on his 
new tenants. It was now quite or- 
derly, thanks to certain virtuous resolu- 
tions incidental to the season, and vig- 
orously carried out by Kitty. The 
perfume of violets filled the air, and 
his own Christmas roses were still 
fresh, the water in which they stood 
having been carefully changed by Bess, 
who had further decorated them with a 
new background of green. The 
ters themselves seemed to him visions 
of beauty as they tripped about, laugh- 
ing gaily. It had never before fallen 
to Farmer Hardy’s lot to behold a 
woman in evening dress, and he was 
positively dazzled. Was anything ever 
so fair as those milk-white arms of 
Kitty’s? How graceful the turn of 
that slender little neck on which the 
head was poised so proudly! Bess, too, 
Bess with spangles flashing as she 
moved—Bess was addicted to spangles 
—and ae silver butterfly jauntily 
set in her red curls, was a fairy in- 
deed. 

Mr. Leslie meanwhile, with pince-nez 
set astride of his handsome nose, was 


sis- 
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diligently hunting up authorities for the 
concoction of wassail. 

“Mulled claret will do 
girls. We shall want cloves and cin- 
namon and lemon-pee]l and sugar and 
mace—lI think there should be a little 
mace—and crab-apples—there certainly 
should be crab-apples. You know: ‘And 
crabs go hissing in the bow] shee 

“['m afraid we can't find crabs,” re- 
turned Kitty, “but there are some ordi- 
nary apples if they'll do.” 

“We must make them do, I suppose,” 
“I fancy there should 
be a little brandy. No brandy to be 
had? Well, we'll do without it. But 
we must have a bowl—a large bowl. 
Is there such a thing as a bowl?” 

a large green flower-pot,” 


very well, 





said her father. 


“I've got 
cried Bess, who was possessed of an 


inventive genius. 


She ran off, presently reappearing 
with the pot in question, which she 


had actually remembered to wash. By 
this time the liquor was bubbling in 
the saucepan, Witty kneeling beside it 
and throwing in such spices as her fa- 
ther recommended, and stirring it 
from time to time with a kitchen spoon. 
Stephen watched her furtively, mark- 
ing how her brown hair shone in the 
firelight, and how transparent that lit- 
tle white hand of hers looked when 
hovering in the glow. Her face 


flushed and her lips smiling as she re- 


was 


sponded to her father's directions. 
“It’s ready now, I think,” she said, 
rising from her knees and lifting the 
saucepan off the fire with both hands. 
Bess ran forward with her flower- 
pot, and soon the contents of the one 
were transferred to the other. 
“Now, all draw up to the hearth,” 
Mr. Leslie. “Are the 
Yes; where’s the ladle; 


commanded 
glasses there? 
I must have a ladle.” 


The ladle was produced and four 
glasses filled with the steaming mix- 
ture. 

“Now wassail, wassail!’ cried Mr. 
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Leslie jovially. “I drink to you, Mr. 
Hardy, my kind friend and neighbor, 
to our better acquaintance, and to a 
further tightening of the—ah—bonds 
of friendship which have been knit be- 
tween us this day.” 

“I drink to you, sir,” said Stephen, 
but before he drank he looked at Kitty. 
Her eyes were downcast, however, and 
she did not perceive it. 

“I think we shall all be tipsy,” re- 
marked Bess, thougktfully protecting 


her fingers from the hot glass by a 
filmy little handkerchief. “You know 
We never, never take anything but 


water, Mr. Hardy.” 

“On such a day 
Leslie, “one should be glad to conform 
to old-world ways. No doubt 
and drinking have from time imme 
morial been associated with the 
of merry-making, and there are certain 


as this,” said Mr. 
eating 


idea 


occasions when it seems right to put 
one’s personal convenience—I may say 


preferences—on one side. Wassail, 
Mr. Hardy.” 
He stretched out his hand for the 


ladle again, but Stephen, laughing and 
shaking his head, declared he had not 
yet finished his portion. Thereupon 
Mr. Leslie, with a countenance expres- 
sive of great content, fell to sipping his 
own, discoursing meanwhile of various 
ancient customs appertaining to fam- 
ily gatherings and friendly feasts and 


on the moral to be drawn there- 
from. 
This time it was Stephen who did 


the listening, and his face expressed so 
much interest, and such questions as 
he asked were so intelligent, that he 
rose higher than ever in the favor of 
his host. The latter’s homily, how- 
ever, lasted for so long a time that at 
its conclusion the remainder of the was- 
sail was found to have grown cold, and 
the fire had 
that it would have 


meanwhile sunk so low 


been a matter of 


difficulty to reheat the decoction. Mr. 
Leslie was doubtful of the correctness 








of leaving a wassail-bowl unfinished. 
but was considerably relieved when 
Ixitty suggested that the remainder 
should be kept for the delectation of 
Louisa and Cox. 

“LT am sure it will only be right for 
every member of our little household 
to have a share,” she urged, dreading 
lest she herself should be called upon 
to dispose of a further portion. 

Mr. Leslie gravely admitted the jus- 
tice of her theory, and bade farewell 
to Stephen with great friendliness and 
cordiality. 

The sisters went upstairs silently 
enough, and when Bess, as was her 
custom, surveyed her little face and 
angle in the looking- 
glass, it was still without speaking. 


figure at every 
At length she turned to Kitty, who was 
sitting on her bed looking very pensive 
and making no attempt to divest her- 
self of her finery. 

“Well, Kitty. what are you thinking 
about?” 

“T am thinking,” said Kitty, “that— 
perhaps I was wrong, Bess, dear. VPer- 


” 
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haps I oughtn't to have discouraged 
your—your making friends with Mr. 
Hardy. Everything is so topsy-turvy 
—it seems hard to know what's right— 
but even father 

“Even father’s got to see what a fine 
fellow Stephen is!’ cried Bess eagerly. 
“He said he was worth fifty of Cousin 
Marian and her friends. Surely you 
yourself must see that, Kitty?” 

“Yes, I see it,” said Kitty. 

Bess came towards her nodding her 
head till the silver butterfly quivered 
again. “We must take the world as 
we find it,” she cried. *““No doubt about 
it. we have dropped out of our own 
class and have got to belong to another 
one. Is it to be Cousin Marian’s, with 





its shabby gentility and humbug and its 
odious little petty conventions, or shall 
we take a good honest plunge and 
throw in our lot with the Hardys? 
which 





Kitty, you've got to decide 
shall it be?” 

“Oh, ll efface myself.” returned 
Kitty wearily. “Ill stand on one side. 
Bess, and leave you free.” 


(To be continued.) 





GERMAN ART AND THE EMPEROR. 


Now in the city on the Seine there is 
an Impressionist school of art which 
every year, when the leaves in the Bois 
are turning yellow, holds an exhibition 
of pictures. This year, as if in proof 
of the internationalism of art, the “rev- 
olutionnaires” invited their colleagues 
in Germany to exhibit at the autumn 
Salon. The invitation was accepted, 
Giermany’s leading artists readily pre- 
paring to follow the French summons. 
Coming as it did from the ranks of the 
art nouveau, the invitation naturally ex- 
cited the interest of the large number 
of German painters who follow the 
neue Richtung in principle without hav- 
ing definitely declared for it. In Ger- 


many the Modernist movement in art 
finds expression in the Secessionist 
school so called because it was 
founded by a number of painters 
who seceded from the annual Royal 
Picture Exhibition in Berlin to form 
their own Salon on lines unham- 
pered by convention. The annual sum- 
mer Secessionist Salon is housed on the 
Kurfiirstendamm, in Berlin, in a pic- 
turesque gallery, the severely classic 
architecture of which stands in glaring 
contrast to the art represented within 
its walls. The exhibition gives a good 
idea of the numbers and talents of the 
Modernists, and affords a harrowing 
glimpse of the limits of art—the heights 
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to which it can attain, despite disre- 
gard of conventional forms, and the 
depths to which it can sink. The square 
yards of unabashed nudity, the chaos 
of colors laid on by the inch, furnish 
a vivid if lurid setting to some gem of 
an artist like Professor Max Lieber- 
mann, whose work is in itself an ex- 
cuse for impressionism, tending, as it 
does, to convince the orthodox that the 
neue Richtung is not merely a mantle 
to cover the failings of immature in- 
spiration or inadequate technique. 

The French invitation naturally at- 
tracted the attention of the German 
Modernists, and preparations were set 
afoot to secure for German art a 
worthy representation in Paris. So far 
politics had been strictly excluded, and 
nothing had arisen to cloud what prom- 
ised to be a felicitous indication of one 
direction at least in which a Franco- 
German rapprochement might be under- 
tnken. But where Germans are con- 
cerned there is always a national fail- 
ing to be reckoned with, a _ failing 
which German poets, statesmen and 
journalists have ruthlessly censured, 
but without result. Neid—envy—wis 
destined to play a rdéle here, too, A 
number of prominent painters of the 
orthodox school thought they also had 
a right to be represented and, on meet- 
ing with an unsympathetic reception 
from the German Committee, appealed 
to the German Emperor. The Kaiser, 
a stickler for discipline in art as in 
other things, took the part of the “of- 
ticial” painters, as, with a fine irony, 
the Modernists dub their orthodox 
brethren of the brush. He requested 
the Grand Duke of Baden, the patron 
of the German Committee, to admit the 
orthodox artists ‘to the exhibition. The 
Grand Duke withdrew his protectorate. 
and the whole thing fell through. 
“And this,” says the Cri de Paris, in 
woefully recounting the tale, “this is 
the result of the invasion of jackboot 
and sabre into the domain of art.” 


+ Now the object of this tale is not 
to point a moral, but to tell a story or. 
rather, to indicate the lines along which 
a story will one day have to be told. 
For the account of the Emperor Wil- 
liam’s relation to art will be found, 
when the turn of the historian has 
come, to be the account of the Kaiser's 
relation to his people, and will throw 
a valuable psychological light on cer- 
tain phases of his character. As great 
events find the historians they deserve. 
so do complex characters demand com 
plex treatment. Versatility. requires 
a versatile pen to do justice to it: the 
standard Life of Napoleon has yet to 
be written. And the biographer of 
William Il. will have to seek further 
afield than through musty newspaper 
files and volumes of speeches: he must 
see the museums founded by the Em- 
peror, the statues he has set up, the 
parks he has endowed; for in every 
corner of his realm, on every walk of 
life in Germany, the Kaiser has left his 
mark for good or eviby 

To the 
brought up in a State which is poised 


intelligeimt Englishman 
in perfect equilibrium between loyalty 
to the sovereign and the maintenance 
of constitutional government, there is 
something almost shocking in the out- 
spoken criticism to which the Kaiser's 
public acts are treated. It shocks the 
Englishman’s sense of loyalty and up- 
sets his notions—for the most part hazy 
phantasmagoria where Germany and 
German aims are concerned—to find 
that in certain things the Emperor en 
tertains views diametrically opposed 
to the ideals and inclinations of his 
people, and that the German forcibly 
asserts his independence in wsthetic 
matters as against that influence of 
jackboot and sabre to which the Cri de 
Paris so plaintively alludes. 

The Emperor's views on art and the 
means he chooses to realize his ideals 
are a constant source of friction be- 


tween him and his people. As there 
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is no field in which he so persistently 
or, be it said, so tactlessly seeks to 
force on his people what should remain 
his private views, so is there no subject 
upon which the Emperor has alienated 
sympathies as much as on this question 
of art. There is also the matter of his 
admiration for England and things 
Snglish which one class of German can 
never forgive; but that is a chapter to 
itself. The deep religious sense which 
underlies all artistic matures, and 
which is so marked a trait in the Em- 
character, princi- 
ples of art appear in his eyes a kind 
of religious belief in which, as a good 
ruler, he holds it to be the interest of 


peror’s makes his 


his people to share. 

With his domineering character and 
indomitable will thus coming into con- 
flict with a people whose views on art 
are as independent and obtrusive as 
the German’s, the result is bound to be 
a collision, 
that 
more 
A stern disciplinarian, almost a marti- 


and it is a commonplace 


vesthetic are usually 


political 


differences 
violent than disputes. 
net, in everything, the Emperor has al- 
ways been accustomed to form inde- 
pendent views; but in the case of art 
his early training in the parental house 
strengthened his adherence to the ten- 
ets of rigorous orthodoxy. Brought 
up under the yesthetic influence of his 
refined English mother, herself an am- 
ateur artist of no small talent, the Em- 
peror early developed an inborn taste 
for the fine arts, a love of beauty of 
line and form, and an appreciation of 


the masterpieces of the world. The 
Empress Frederick he himself has 
described as “a woman whose every 
thought was art, and in whom all 
destined for the uses of life was 
redolent of beauty.” William II. 
has declared that as “heir and exec- . 


utor of his parents’ art testament, he 
will hold his hand the German 
people, the growing generation, 
cherish in beautiful, and bring 


over 


and 


it the 
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out the art within it.” It is in trying 
to live up to this self-imposed task that 
the Emperor has come into conflict 
with those of his subjects who claim 
absolute freedom of zsthetic thought 
on the ground that art, to flourish and 
thus fulfil its mission, must be free. 
The tastes of the Emperor and Em- 
press Frederick rose above the narrow- 
minded Philistinism of the Prussian 
kings, who saw in the painter and 
sculptor but instruments for the deco- 
ration of their palaces and the gloriti- 
cation of their names. The Imperial 
couple had ideals of a loftier 
*Volkskunst,” to have its being in the 
public thoroughfares, to be free of ac- 
to delight the and fertilize 
the imagination of the people. Their 
nothing of an art 
barrier of 


art, a 


cess, eye 


creed would know 
that 
sentries and lackeys in Royal palaces 


languished behind a 
and private collections. 
The exposition of the 
theory by monarchs, however, always 
tends to their field of vision, 
a result which in things esthetic de- 
The 


essence of 


didactic art 


narrow 


feats its own ends. reason for 


this lies in the mon- 
Be his education, his surround- 


they 


very 
archy. 
what monarch’s 


range of vision must, by the mere fact 


ings, may, a 
of his exalted position, be limited, and 
certainly, as far as art is concerned, 
the autocratic 


stands 


measure of his power 
in inverse ratio to the breadth 
of his mental field. The worship of 
tradition, the cult of 


which rulers are surrounded from 


with 
the 
cradle to the grave, make the exposi- 
tion of this theory of didactic art a 
dangerous, even a pernicious, influence 
on the national 
For art, as expounded on these lines 
by the ruler, assumes patriotism and 
loyalty to be the highest virtues, and 
accordingly depends for its effect as 
much on the educatory appeal made by 
the subject represented as on the &s- 
thetie influence of color and form.  Be- 


ancestry, 


artistic development. 
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fore this pompous protegée of kings, 
the art of every-day life, the art that 
outlines the beautiful in the things 
around us, must hide her head in ob- 
livion. This is well brought out by 
the writer of a review appearing in the 
Cologne Gazette of a work published 
last year on the Emperor's relation to 
art. The reviewer says: “As the his- 
tory of most art-protecting princes 
shows, and as, indeed, by virtue of a 
ruler’s special position, is also quite 
natural, he (the Emperor), like his par- 
ents, primarily thinks of great monu- 
mental art, or as he puts it himself, of 
an ideal mission of art*whereupon his- 
torical art automatically places itself 
to the fore, while only a diminished in- 
terest remains for bourgeois art or art 
on a small scale. The latter is not 
credited with the educational influence 
From such views results, 
insistence on 


aimed at. 
as a matter 
the concrete.” 
The Emperor 
plough a straight furrow, and in this 
question of art, once having set his 
hand to the plough, he has never looked 
back. With heart and soul he has 
flung himself into the task of execut- 
ing the will of his parents. His natu- 
ral inclinations lean towards the plastic 
in art. He once remarked to a sculp- 
tor whose studio he was visiting, “If 
I were not the Emperor, I should like 
to have been a sculptor.” And in 
sculpture he sees the readiest instru- 
ment for accomplishing the artistic ed- 
ucation of his people. With this end 
in view he has set up throughout the 
length and breadth of his beautiful cap- 
ital statues and monuments in shining 


of course, 


Was ever a man to 


white marble, dull gleaming bronze, or 
massive granite. There is the Sieges- 
Allee in the Tiergarten, an avenue con- 
taining of the forefathers of 
the holders of the Prussian throne. It 


statues 


'*Der Kaiser und die Kunst.” By Pro- 


fessor Paul Seidel. Director of the Hohen- 
zollern Museum and the Art Collections of the 
Royal Castles. 


(A. Schall, Berlin.) 
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is a cold, lifeless place, this Sieges-Al- 
lee, recalling, with its sixteen white 
figures a side, one of the interminable 
avenues in Pére la Chaise. Bach rob- 
ber duke or puling princeling of those 
bygone days is backed by a marble 
bench surmounted by busts of promi- 
nent men of the The figures 
themselves are stiff and staring, like 
so many Prussian guardsmen on pa- 
rade. The laying out of the avenue 
involved the sacrifice of many beau- 
tiful old trees. Their destruction gave 
the Berliner an opportunity of display- 
ing his talents for caustic criticism, 
which the vernacular succinctly sums 
up in the epithet schnodrig. The un- 
happy still a_ fertile 
theme for the German humorist, and at 
the time of its construction 
butt of every caricaturist and Couplet- 
Sdnger in Germany. On the terrace of 
the Berlin Schloss the erected 
more statues of his this 
time the rulers of the House of Orange, 
one of which statues, that of William 
III., was presented in replica to King 
Edward, and now stands in front of 
Kensington Palace. A charmingly sit- 
uated clearing in the heart of the Tier- 
garten, known 
was disfigured by a series of utterly 
expressionless hunting groups in an 
impossible yellow bronze, the presenta- 
tion of which, by the Berlin Tramway 
Company, was maliciously interpreted 
as a wisely calculated libation to the 
gods who preside over concessions in 


time. 


Sieges-Allee is 


was the 


Kaiser 


ancestors, 


as the Grosser Stern, 


the Prussian capital. 

The Kaiser is accustomed to indicat 
to the sculptor the nature of the statue 
he proposes to erect, and frequently 
makes radical alterations in the model 
according to his own artistic ideas. 
The King of Prussia has the right of 
putting his royal embargo on any mon- 
ument to be erected in a public place 
in Berlin, and the present wearer of 
the crown does not hesitate to exercise 
his prerogative if he sees fit. It is, 
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therefore, obvious that the muse of the 
sculptors employed by the Emperor 
must obey the dictates of the Imperial 
blue pencil, a condition which seems 
entirely incompatible with theories of 
the divine inspiration of the artist. 
That this censorship has a stultifying 
effect is not surprising. It almost in- 
variably strangles that divine afflatus 
which alone can breathe life into the 
cold stone. WV Public criticism of some 
of the works executed in fulfilment of 
the Imperial commands is so severe as 
to give the impression (which undoubt- 
edly prevails in some art circles in Ger- 
many) that the acceptance of a com- 
mission from the Kaiser is a confession 
of mediocrity. ¥ 

But if in plastic art criticism of the 
Emperor's tenets is general, in painting 
the antitheses are more pronounced and 
more acute. It is worth while to ex- 
amine the standponts of both camps. 
The Kaiser's position is clear, for he 
has taken frequent occasion to make 
publie confession of his doctrines. His 
views are summed up in his own say- 
ing: “I recognize no directions (Rich- 
tungen) in art: IL recognize only art, 
noble art.” He ruthlessly condemns 
what he regards as the self-advertis- 
ing tendency of the modern school. The 
admitted aim of the Modernists to ap- 
peal to the spectator by the aid of im- 
pression, to reproduce the picture as it 
presents itself to the fine frenzy of the 
artist—the art pour Vart theory in short 
—is rejected by the Emperor as an 
evil growth of modern times. which it 
is his duty, as father of his people, to 
cut away at the roots. To him the 
rules of art are firmly established, and 
the art student must go to the Old Mas- 
ters to catch the reflected light to show 
him the way to the steps of the 
throne, the protector of the artist. And 
that way is only reached over the 
beaten track of convention. 

A classical instance of what the Em- 
peror understands under his artistic 


ideals was recently afforded by the 
Loan Collection of Old English Mas- 
ters, a notable exhibition which was 
the clou of last year’s winter season 
in Berlin. The distinguished and beau- 
tiful subjects of the Gainsboroughs. 
Romneys, and Reynolds, the perfection 
of pose, the beauty of coloring, the 
warmth of the flesh tones, instantly in- 
flamed the Imperial imagination. These 
Old Masters went straight home to the 
Kaiser’s English heart, embodying as 
they do all he considers most noble, 
most enlightening, in art. In the 
course of his numerous visits to the 
Academy of Atts, where the exhibition 
was housed, the Emperor never wear- 
ied of emphasizing the difference be- 
tween these masters of their craft and 
the “Modernen.” An intimate of his 
Majesty, one privileged to indulge in 
a little mild chaff on occasion, to whom 
the Kaiser appealed for corroboration 
of his glowing eulogy of Lawrence's 
“Miss Elizabeth Farren,” said: “Well, 
sire, does it not seem to you that there 
is a touch of Modernism a The 
Emperor did not let him finish. “Don't 
mention that word in my presence,” 
was his immediate rejoinder. 

Adolf von Menzel and Anton von 
Werner, both of them artists whose 
works are almost exclusively devoted 
to depicting the achievements of the 
House of Hohenzollern and of the Prus- 
sian Army, found in the Emperor an 
appreciative and generous Mecenas. In 
his many years of tireless toil von Men- 
zel produced some masterpieces, but 
this cannot be said of von Werner. 
whose pictures never rose above what 
they were intended to be, stirring bat- 
tle scenes, and nothing more. It is not 
hard to see in what way these painters’ 
work, reviewing in the case of the 
former the glories of the Frederician 
era, and of the latter the bloody ro- 
mance of the welding of the German 
Empire, appealed to the Kaiser. With 
von Werner the Befonung des Stoffli 
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chen, the reliance on such thrilling epi- 
sodes as the storming of the Diippel 
entrenchments or the cavalry charge at 
Gravelotte results in satisfying the 
wsthetic demands of the people with- 
out calling into play or bringing out 
its artistic all. 

The Modernists—and it 
membered that the 
only a fragment of their number—are 
They for 


the young artist the right to free him- 


sense at 
must be re- 
Secessionist form 


an aggrieved body. claim 
self from the fetters of the past, so be 
it his talent impels him that way; the 
right to bring to canvas the expression 


of his artistic ideas unbampered by 
hide-bound tradition. They protest in 
the name of art against official ostra- 


happen to 
They 


protest against the accusation of self- 


that do 
harmonize with the Court view. 


cism of ideas not 


wudvertisement, a generalization which 
might equally apply to any branch of 
But the “Modernen”™ are 
than Their 
zrievance is that the Emperor, in riz- 
idly confining his mind within the nar- 
row art 
lost touch with the development of Ger- 
man art in all its manifold departments 
—painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
urt industry. In the 
which have elapsed since William IT. 


the fine arts. 


more ugerieved angry. 


bounds of his doctrines, has 


years of peace 


came to the throne the development of 
art has been as rapid as the progress of 


trade and industry. It is a matter 
of controversy whether this advance 


has been in the right direction, but by 
striking out for itself new roads it has 
shown the life that is within it, and 
has produced work that is worthy of a 
better fate than wholesale condemna- 
tion in one breath with the worst per- 
petrations of the When 
Kaiser Frederick died twenty years ago 


Secession. 


modern German art was yet in its cra- 
dle at prreneash. aery then it has grown 
into a comely maid, who is enthroned 


at art centres throughout the empire, 
ut Diisseldorf, 


Stuttgart, Karlsruhe, 
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und Dresden. It has brought out such 
as Boécklin, Lenbach, 
Who that has ever seen 
the 
Insel 


talents Klinger 
und Thoma. 
the painting can forget 
charm of Bicklin’s “Die 
Toten,” the towering rock, the gloomy 
cypresses overhanging the silver pool, 


magic 
der 


” 


the secret silence which the painting 
breathes out? Is a school which can 
claim such a masterpiece as its own to 
languish beneath the ban of Imperial 
displeasure? That modern German art 
is in so thriving a condition is the best 
proof of its strength to weather the 
frowns from the And that 


Bécklin’s pictures and Lenbach’s por 


throne. 
traits—notably the latter's impressive 
portrait of Bismarck—are to be found 
in the home of every German of taste. 
that 
the 

is but 


in the same way Gainsboroughs 


and Reynolds adorn walls of so 


many English houses, another 
sign that in this question of art popular 
feeling runs strongly counter to the 
Emperor's attitude. 

To be strictly faiy, the line of devel 
opment which modern art in Germany 
has taken is calculated to fill the man 
amazment, nay, even 


of taste with 


with horror. The Germans, as 2 peo- 
ple, were never noted for their refine- 
ment of taste, but the orgies of inartis- 
tic license revealed in the architecture. 
furniture designs, and sculpture of 
modern Germany are certainly an ex- 
cuse for the intransigeance. 
No city bears the marks of the modern 
movement clearly than Berlin. 
The wave of Greco-Roman “stuccoco” 
to judge by the 


must have made 


Kaiser's 


more 


which, 
to-day, 


architecture, 
relics seen 
the London of the sixties so depressing 
nu place to live in, did not sweep over 
(;ermany to nearly the same extent as 
it ravaged England. From the discreet 
und chaste late Renaissance style of 
Schinkel, who flourished in Berlin at 
the end of the eighteenth and begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, there 
transition to the orna- 


Was a gradual 








mental, pseudo-old German house of 
the seventies. These houses are, in 
their turn, giving way rapidly to 
strange baroque creations which com- 
bine in their motley heterogeneousness 
a dozen styles, and might have been 
transported out of the pages of the Yel- 
low Book. The new blocks of flats 
in the residential quarters of Berlin, 
with their turrets and gables, their 
painted walls and green copper roofs, 
give an idea en passant of the struggle 
which is now going on between the 
artistic and the bizarre in modern Ger- 
man art, 

Intelligent Germans who deplore the 
sharp antithesis existing between the 
Kaiser and the majority of German 
artists admit that the license which 
is now running riot and playing havoc 
with German art must be checked, and 
they welcome the Emperor's efforts to 
enforce a healthy tone based on re- 
spect for convention. But they feel 
that, as in the Court scandals there 
was found no one in the Imperial en- 
tourage who had the courage to draw 
the Kaiser's attention to what all the 
world was saying about men in his im- 
mediate suite, so in this question of 
art there is nobody to keep the monarch 
au courant with the talent, the real tal- 
ent, which the new movement is pro- 
ducing. An enthusiast for sculpture, 
what does the Emperor know of Rodin 
or Meunier? Little or nothing; for the 
two sculptors are modern, almost so- 
cialistic in their art, and there is no one 
in the Emperor's vicinity who would 
dare point out to this monarch, whose 
culture is so real and deep-rooted, the 


The Contemporary Review. 
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sublime force of “Le Penseur” or the 
mute eloquence of the series “Le Tra- 
vail.” Of Meunier he can know but 
little, or he would have visited the won- 
derful exhibition of his works which 
was held in Berlin a couple of years 
ago. But Rodin and Munier belong to 
the new school—basta cosi! 

It is not as though art under official 
protection had thriven. There is as 
much, if not more, infinite rubbish ex- 
hibited at the annual summer Salon. 
held under entirely official auspices, as 
at the little collection on the Kurfiirs- 
tendamm. The monuments and statues 
with which Berlin has of late years 
been so liberally endowed are, for the 
most part, stiff and ultra-conventional. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that 
there should be a feeling that the Kai- 
ser’s ideals of art, in themselves lofty. 
but unchastened by contradiction and 
stunted in their growth by deprivation 
of the light and air of free discussion, 
have been allowed to degenerate into 
a mere didactic instrument. The intro- 
duction of the personal régime in poli- 
tics has been an accompanying phase 
of the political situation in Germany 
for so long that people have become 
almost reconciled to it. but the inter- 
ference of the Crown in esthetic mat- 
ters grates on the nation’s feelings the 
more for that the inclinations of the 
German are rather for art than poli- 
tics. The controversy, although the 
first heat has slackened with the lapse 
of years, is still smouldering, and the 
historian will have to gauge its effects 
on the relations between Emperor and 
people in William ITI.’s illustrious reign. 

Eulenspiegel. 
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BY ANCIENT ROUTES THROUGH THE UPPER 
EGYPTIAN DESERT. 


I. THE EASTERN DESERT AND ITS INTERESTS. 


I know a young man who declares 
that after reading a certain explorer’s 
description of a journey across the 
burning Sahara he found to his amaze- 
ment that his nose was covered with 
freckles. The reader will perhaps re- 
member how, on some rainy day in 
his childhood, he has sat over the fire 
and has read sea-stories and dreamed 
sea-dreams until his lips, he will swear, 
have tasted salt. Alas, one’s little agil- 
ity in the art of narration is wholly 
inadequate for the production, at this 
time of life, of any such phenomena 
upon the gentle skins of those who 
chance to read these pages. Were one 
a master-maker of literature, one 
might herewith lead the imaginative 
so straight into the boisterous breezes 
of Egypt, one might hold them so en- 
tranced in the sunlight which streams 
over the desert, that they would feel. 
wherever they might be seated, the 
tingling glow of the sun and the wind 
upon their cheeks, and would hold 
their hands to their eyes as a shelter 
from the glare. The walls of their 
rooms would fall flat as those of Jeri- 
cho, and outside they would see the 
advancing host of the invaders—the 
sunshine, the north wind, the scudding 
clouds, the circling eagles, the glisten- 
ing sand, the blue shadows, and the 
rampant rocks. And the night closing 
over the sack of their city, they would 
see the moonlight, the brilliant stars, 
the fluttering bats, the solemn owls; 
and they would hear the wailing of 
the hyzenas and the barking of the dogs 
in the distant camps. If one only pos- 
sessed the ability one might weave 
such a magic carpet for those who 
knew how to ride upon it, that, desert- 
ing the fallen Jericho of their habita- 
tion, they would fiy to the land of the 


invaders which they had seen, and 
there they would be kept as spell- 
bound and dazzled by the eyes of the 
wilderness as ever a child was daz- 
zled by a tale of the sea. 

But with this ability lacking it is 
very doubtful whether the reader will 
be able to appreciate the writer’s mean- 
ing; and, without the carpet, it is a far 
ery from Upper Egypt, where these 
words are written, to the fireside where 
they are read. Nevertheless I will ven- 
ture to give an account here of some 
journeys made in the Upper Egyptian 
desert, in the hope rather of arousing 
interest in a fascinating country than 
of placing on record much information 
of value to science; although the reader 
interested in Egyptian archzolgy will 
find some new material upon which to 


speculate. 
The Upper Egyptian desert is a coun- 
try known only to a very few. The 


resident, as well as the visitor, in 
Egypt raises his eyes from the fertile 
valley of the Nile to the bare hills, and 
lowers them once more with the feel- 
ing that he has looked at the wall of 
the garden, the boundary of the land. 
There is, however, very much to be 
seen and studied behind this wall; and 
those who penetrate into the solitudes 
beyond will assuredly find themselves 
in a world of new colors, new forms, 
and new interests. In the old days 
precious metal was sought here, orna- 
mental stone was quarried, trade routes 
passed through to the Red Sea, and the 
soldiery of Egypt, and later of Rome. 
marched from station to station amidst 
its hills. The desert as one sees it 
now is, so to speak. peopled with the 
ghosts of the Old World; and on hid- 
den hillslopes or in obscure valleys one 
meets with the remains of ancient set- 
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tlements scattered through the length 
se breadth of the country. 


The number of persons who have 
had the energy to climb the gurden 
wall and to wander into this great 
wilderness is so small that one might 
count the names upon the fingers. 
Lepsius, the German Egyptologist, 
passed over some of the routes on 


which antiquities were to be met with; 
Crolénischeff, the Russian Egyptologist. 
checked some of his results; Schwein- 
furth, the German explorer, penetrated 
to many of the unknown localities, and 
mapped a great part of the country: 
Bellefonds Bey, the 
of Public Works in Egypt under Mu- 
Aly, the 
mineral belt lying river 
and the Red Sea: and during the last 


Director-General 


survey of 
the 


hammed made a 


between 


score of years various prospectors and 
have visited certain points of 
The 
Survey Department.is now engaged in 


miners 


interest to them. Government 


mapping this Eastern Desert, and two 


most valuable reports have already 
been published; while for a few years 
there existed a Mines Department, 


whose director, Mr. John Wells, made 
himself acquainted wtih many of the 
routes and most of the mining centres. 
Thus, most of the journeys here to be 
recorded have not been made over ab- 
new though, 


the Survey 


solutely ground; except 
for the expert reports of 
Department and seme papers’ by 
Schweinfurth, it would difficult 


matter to unearth any literature on the 


be a 
subject. In describing these journeys. 
one is often enabled to indulge in the 
not unpleasing recollection that one is 
writing of places which no other Euro- 
pean eyes have seen. 

Those who have travelled in Egypt 
will not need to be told how the Nile, 


~ 


flowing down from the Sudan to the 


distant sea, pushes its silvery 
through the wide desert: 
between the granite hills, now through 


and 


way 
now passing 
under 


sandstone, now 


regions of 
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the limestone cliffs. <A strip of verdaut 
cultivated land, seldom more than six 
or eight miles wide, and often only as 
many yards, borders the broad river; 
und beyond this, on either side, is the 
desert. In Upper Egypt one may sel- 
dom take an afternoon's ride due east 
or due west without passing out either 
on to the sun-baked sand of a limitless 
wilderness or into the liquid shadows 
of the towering hills. For the present 
we ure not concerned with the western 
desert, Which actually forms part of the 


great Sahara, and one’s back may 
therefore be turned upon it. 
Eastwards, behind the hills or over 


the sand, there is in most parts of the 
country a undulating plain, 
broken here and there by the limestone 
Here the 
from a vast sky, and the traveller feels 
himself but a fly crawling upon a bra- 


wide 


outcrops. sun beats down 


In all directions the desert 
leaden haze, the 
The hill- 
like 


zen table. 
stretches, until, in a 
hot sand meets the hot sky. 
ocks and points of rock rise 
the floods of the mirage 
in which they reflected; 
sometimes there are clumps of with 


ered bushes to tell of the unreality of 


islands from 


are and 


the waters. 

The scenery here is often of exqui- 
beauty; and its monotony 
lends to it an interest when for a while 


the grouping of the hills ceases to offer 


site very 


new pictures and new harmonies to the 
eye. Setting out on a journey towards 
the Red Sea 
over this rolling plain, 
helmet 


on camel-back 
with the 
from 


one rides 
sun 
bombarding one’s above 
and the wind the 
flank; and, as noonday approaches, one 
vain for a rock under 
to find shade. Naturally the 
glaring sand is far hotter than the 
shady earth under the palms in the 
cultivation; but the stagnant, dusty, 
tly-filled air of the groves is not to be 
the clear atmosphere 
There 


charging it from 


often looks in 
which 


compared with 


up in the wilderness. are no 
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evil odors here, breeding sickness and 
beckoning death. The wind blows so 
purely that one might think it had not 
touched earth sinee the gods released 
it from the golden caverns. The wide 
ocean itself has not less to appeal to 
the sense of smell than has the fair 
desert. 

Descending from the camel for 
lunch, one lies on one’s back upon the 
sand and stares up at the deep blue 
of the sky and the intense whiteness 
of a passing cloud. Raising oneself, 
the Nile valley may still be seen, per- 
haps, with its palms floating above the 
vaporous mirage; and away in the dis- 
tance the pale cliffs rise. Then across 
one’s range of sight a butterfly zig- 
zags, blazing in the sunlight; and be- 
hind it the blue becomes darker and 
the white more extreme. Around one, 
on the face of the desert, there is a 
jumbled collection of things beautiful: 
brown flints, white pebbles of lime- 
stone, yellow fragments of sandstone, 
orange-colored ochre, transparent pieces 
of gypsum, carnelian and alabaster 
chips, glittering quartz. Across the 
clear patches of sand there are all man- 
ner of recent footprints, and the inci- 
dental study of these is one of the rich- 
est delights of a desert journey. Here 
one may see the four-pronged footprints 
of some wagtail, and there the larger 
marks of a crow. An eagle’s and a 
vulture’s footmarks are often to be 
observed, and the identification of those 
of birds such ag the desert partridge 
or of the cream-colored courser is a 
happy exercise for one’s ingenuity. 
Here the light, wiggly line of a lizard’s 
rapid tour abroad attracts the attention. 
reminding one of some American globe- 
trotter’s route over Europe; and there 
the footprints of the jerboa ure seen 
leading in short jumps towards its hole. 
Jackals or foxes leave their dainty 
pad-marks in all and 
may sometimes come across the heavy 
prints of a hyena, while it is not un- 
AGE. XLII. 


directions, one 
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LIVING 
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usual to meet with those of a gazelle. 
In the afternoon one rides onwards 
and perhaps a hazy view of the granite 
hills may now be obtained in the far 
distance ahead. The sun soon 
its strength, and shines in slanting 
lines over the desert, so that one sees 
oneself in shadow stretched out 
amazing lengths, as though the mag- 
netic power of night in the east were 
already dragging in the reluctant dark- 
nesses to its dark self. Each human 
or camel footprint in at 
this hour a basin filled with blue shade, 
while every larger dent in the desert's 
surface is brimful of that same blue: 
and the color is so opaque that an Ara) 
lying therein clad in his blue shirt is 
almost indistinguishable at a distance. 
Above one the white clouds go tearing 
by, too busy, too intent, it would seem. 
on some far-off goal to hover blushing 
around the sun. The light fades and 
the camp is pitched on the open plain; 
and now one is glad to wrap oneself 
in a large overcoat, and to swallow the 
hot tea which has been prepared over 
a fire of the dried scrub of the desert. 
The nights in the desert are as beau- 
tiful as the days, though in winter 
they are often bitterly cold. With the 
assistance of 2 warm bed «and plenty 
of blankets, however, one may sleep 
in the open in comfort; and only those 
who have known this vast bedroom 
will understand how beautiful night 
may be. If one turns to the east, one 
may stare at Mars flashing red some- 
where over Arabia, and westwards 
there is Jupiter blazing above the Sa- 
hara. One looks up and up at the 
expanse of star-strewn blue, and one’s 
mind journeys of itself into the place 
of dreams before sleep has come to con- 
duct it thither. The dark desert drops 
beneath one; the bed floats in mid air, 
with planets above and below. Could 
one but peer over the side, earth would 
be seen as small and vivid as the moon. 
But a trance holds the body inactive, 


loses 


to 


the sand is 


2208 
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and the eyes are fixed upon the space 
above. Then, quietly, a puff of wind 
brings one down again to realities as 
it passes from darkness to darkness. 
Consciousness returns quickly and 
gently, points out the aspect of the 
night, indicates the larger celestial 
bodies, and as quickly and gently 
leaves one again to the tender whispers 
of sleep. 

When there is moonlight there is 
more to carry the eye into the region 
of dreams on earth than there is in the 
heavens; for the desert spreads out 
around one in a silver, shimmering 
haze, and no limit ean be placed to 
its horizons. The eye cannot tell 
where the sand meets the sky, nor can 
the mind know whether there is any 
meeting. In the dimness of coming 
sleep one wonders whether the hands 
of the sky are always just out of reach 
of those of the desert, whether there is 
always another mile to journey and 
always another hill to climb; and won- 
dering, one drifts into unconsciousness. 
At dawn the light brings one back to 
earth in time to see the sun pass up 
from behind the low hills. In con- 
trast to the vague night the proceeding 
is rapid and business-like. The light 
precedes its monarch only by half an 
hour or so; and ere the soft colors have 
been fully appreciated, the sun appears 
over the rocks and flings a sharp beam 
into the eyes of every living thing. so 
that in a moment the camp is stirred 
and awakened. 

During the second or third day's ride 
one generally enters the granite regions, 
and one is lost amidst the intricate val- 
leys which pass between the peaks of 
the hills. Here one may find plenty 
of shelter from the sun's rays in the 
shadow of the cliffs and as one’s camel 
jogs along over the hard gravel tracks, 
or as one sits for refreshment with 
one’s back propped against a great gray 
boulder, the view which is to be en- 
joyed is often magnificent. On the one 


side the dark granite, porphyry, or brec- 
cia rocks rise up like the towered and 
buttressed walls of some fairy-tale city: 
while on the other side range rises be- 
hind range, and a thousand peaks har- 
monize their delicate purples and grays 
with the blue of the sky. When the 
sun sets these lofty peaks are flushed 
with pink, and, like mediators between 
earth and heaven, carry to the dark 
valleys the tale of a glory which one 
cannot see. There is usually plenty 
of scrub to be found in the valleys 
with which to build the evening fires. 
and with good luck one might replen- 
ish the food-supplies with the tender 
flesh of the gazelle. Every two or 
three days one may camp beside a 
well of pure water, where the camels 
may drink, and from which the porta- 
ble tanks may be refilled. 

Near these wells there are sometimes 
a few Bedwin to be found tending their 
little herds of goats: quiet, harmless 
sons of the desert, who generally own 
allegiance to some shékh living in the 
Nile Valley. One's guides-and camel- 
men exchange greetings with them, and 
pass the latest news over the camp 
fires. Often, however, one may jour- 
ney for many days without meeting 
either a human being or a four-footed 
animal, though on the well-marked 
tracks the prints of goats and gout 
herds, camels and camel-men, are ap- 
parent. s 

No matter in what direction one trav- 
els, hardly a day passes on which one 
does not meet with some trace of an- 
cient activity. Here it will be a de- 
serted gold-mine, there a quarry: here 
a ruined fortress or town, and there an 
inscription upon the rocks. Indications 
of the present day are often so lacking. 
and Time seems to be so much at a 
standstill, that one slips back in imag- 
ination to the dim elder days. The 
years fall from one like a garment 
doffed, and one experiences a sense of 


relief from their weight. A kind of 
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exhilaration, moreover, goes with the 
thought of the life of the men of thou- 
sands of years ago who lived amongst 
these changeless hills and _ valleys. 
Their days were so full of adventure: 
they were beset with dangers. One has 
but to look at the fortified camps, the 
watch-towers on the heights, the bea- 
cons along the high-roads, to realize 
how brave were the “olden times.” 
One of the peculiar charms of these 
hills of the Eastern Desert is their im- 
pregnation with the atmosphere of ua 
shadowy adventurous past. One's 
mind is conscious, if it may be so ex- 
pressed, of the ghosts of old sights, the 
echoes of old sounds. Dead ambitions, 
dead terrors, drift through these val- 
leys on the wind, or lurk behind the 
tumbled rocks. Rough inscriptions on 
these rocks tell how this captain or that 
centurion here rested, and on the very 
spot the modern traveller rests to ease 
the self-same aches and to enjoy the 
self-same shade before moving on to- 
wards an_ identical goal in_ the 
east. 

On the third or fourth day after leav- 
ing the Nile one passes beneath the 
mountains, which here rise sometimes 
to as much as 6000 feet; and beyond 
these the road slopes through the val- 
leys down to the barren Red Sea coast, 
which may be any distance from 100 
to 400 miles from the Nile. Kossair 
is the one town on the coast opposite 
Upper Egypt, as it was also in ancient 
times; and Berenice, opposite Lower 
Nubia, is the only other town north of 
Sudan territory. These towns do a 
fast-diminishing trade with Arabia, 
and a handful of Egyptian coastguards 
is kept mildly busy in the prevention 
of smuggling. The few inhabitants 
of the Egyptian coast fish, sleep, say 
their prayers, or dream in the shade 
of their hovels until death at an ex- 
tremely advanced age releases them 
from the boredom of existence. Those 
of them who are of Arab stock some- 
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times enliven their days by shooting 
one another in a more or less sporting 
manner, and by wandering to other and 
more remote settlements thereafter; but 
those of Egyptian blood have not the 
energy even for this amount of exer- 
tion. There is a lethargy over the 
desert which contrasts strangely with 
one’s own desire for activity under the 
influence of the sun and the wind, and 
of the records of ancient toil which are 
to be observed on all sides. It must 
be that we of the present day come 
as the sons of a race still in its youth; 
and in this silent land we meet only 
with the worn-out remnant of a people 
who have been old these thousands 
of years. 

There was a threefold reason for the 
activities of the ancients in the Eastern 
Desert. Firstly, from Koptos, a city 
on the Nile not far from Thebes, to 
Kossair there ran the great trade-route 
with Arabia, Persia, and India; from 
Suez to Koptos there was a route by 
which the traders from Syria often 
traveled; from Edfu to Berenice there 
was a trade-route for the produce of 
Southern Arabia and the ancient land 
of Pount; while other roads from point 
to point of the Nile were often used as 
short-cuts. Secondly in this desert 
there were very numerous gold mines, 
the working of which was one of the 
causes which made Egypt the richest 
country of the ancient world. And 
thirdly, the ornamental stones which 
were to be quarried in the hills were in 
continuous requisition for the buildings 
and statuary of Egypt, Assyria, Persia, 
and Rome. 

There is much to be said in regard 
to the gold-mining, but here space will 
not permit of more than the most cur- 
sory review of the information. Gold 
Was used in Egypt at a date consider- 
ably prior to the beginning of written 
history in Dynasty IL, and there are 
many archaic objects richly decorated 
with that metal. The situation of 
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many of the early cities of the Nile 
valley is due solely to this industry. 
When two cities of high antiquity are 
in close proximity to one another on 
opposite banks of the river, as is often 
the case in Upper Egypt, one generally 
tinds that the city on the western bank 
is the older of the two. In the case 
of Diospolis Parva and Khenoboskion, 
which stand opposite to one another, 
the former, on the west bank, is the 
more ancient and is the capital of the 
province, and the latter, on the east 
bank, does not date earlier than Dy- 
nasty VI. Of Ombos and Koptos, the 
former, on the west bank, has prehis- 
toric cemeteries around it, while the 
latter, on the east bank, dates from Dy- 
nasty I. at the earliest. Hieraconpolis 
and Bileithyiapolis stand opposite to 
each other, and the former, which is 
on the west bank, is certainly the more 
ancient. Of Elephantine and Syene 
the latter, on the east bank, is by far 
the less ancient. And in the case of 
Pselchis and Baki (Kubban), the for- 
mer, on the west bank, has near it an 
archaic fortress; while the latter, on 
the east bank, does not date earlier 
than Dynasty XII. The reason of this 
is to be found in the fact that most of 
the early cities were engaged in gold- 
mining and despatched caravans into 
the Eastern Desert for that purpose. 
These cities were usually built on the 
western bank of the river, since the 
main routes of communication from 
end to end of Egypt’ passed along the 
western desert. Mining stations had, 
therefore, to be founded on the eastern 
bank opposite to the parent cities; and 
these stations soon became cities them- 
selves as large as those on the western 


shore. Thus the antiquity of the east- 


ern city in each of these cases indicates 
at least that same antiquity for the 
mining of gold. 

Throughout what is known as the old 
kingdom, gold was used in ever-increas- 
ing 


quantities, but an idea of the 
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wealth of the mines will best be ob- 
tained from the records of the Empire. 
About 250,000 grains of gold were 
drawn by the Vizir Rekhmara in taxes 
from Upper Egypt, and this was but a 
small item in comparison with the taxes 
levied in kind. A king of a north 
Syrian state wrote to Amonhotep IIL., 
the Pharaoh of Egypt, asking for gold, 
und towards the end of his letter he 
says: “Let my brother send gold in 
very large quantities, without measure, 
and let him send more gold to me than 
he did to my father; for in my broth- 
er’s land gold is as common as dust.” 
To the god Amon alone Rameses III. 
presented some 26,000 grains of gold, 
und to the other gods he gave at the 
same time very large sums. In later 
times the High Priest of Amon was 
made also director of the gold mines, 
and it was the diverting of this vast 
wealth from the crown to the church 
which was mainly responsible for the 
fall of the Ramesside line. 

A subject must here be introduced 
which will ever remain of interest to 
the speculative. Some have thought 
that the southern portion of this des- 
sert is to be identified with the Ophir 
of the Bible, and that the old gold- 
workings here are none other than 
“King Solomon’s Mines.” In the Book 
of Kings one reads, “And King Solo- 
mon made a navy of ships in Ezion- 
geber, which is beside Eloth,' on the 
shore of the Red Sea, in the land of 
Edom. And Hiram sent in the navy 
his servants, shipmen that had know!- 
edge of the sea, with the servants of 
Solomon. And they came to Ophir, 
and fetched from thence gold, four hun- 
dred and twenty talents, and brought it 
to King Solomon.” Ophir cannot be 
identified with Arabia, since there is no 
gold there; and hence one may seek 
this land of ancient wealth at the 
southern end of the Eastern Egyptian 
Desert. If it is argued that the He- 
brews would have found difficulties in 
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carrying on mining operations unmo- 
lested in Egyptian territory, it may be 
contended on the other hand that King 
Solomon may have made some bargain 
with the Pharaoh: for example, that 
the former might mine in a certain tract 
of desert if the latter might cut timber 
in the Lebanon. The purchase of ce- 
dar-wood by the Egyptians is known to 
have taken place at about this period, 
payment in gold being made; and there- 
fore it does not require an undue 
stretch of the imagination to suppose 
that the Hebrews themselves mined 
the gold. Again, at the time when 
King Solomon reigned in all his glory 
in Palestine, the short-lived Pharaohs 
of Egypt sat upon tottering thrones, and 
were wholly unable to protect the East- 
ern Desert from invasion. The Egy)- 
tians often state that they encountered 
hostile forces in this land, and these 
may not always have consisted of Bed- 
* win marauders. 

No savant 
ment the various theories which place 
Ophir at the southern end of the Afri- 
can continent; and the common 
view is that Solomon obtained his gold 

the land of Pount, often 
referred to in Egyptian inscriptions. 
This country is thought to have been 
situated in the neighborhood of Suakin; 
but, as Professor Naville points out, it 
geographical 


has accepted for a mo- 


most 


from so 


is a somewhat 
term, and may include a large tract 
of country to the north and south of 
this point. One cannot imagine the 
Hebrews penetrating very far over the 
unknown seas to the perilous harbors 
of Middle Africa: one pictures them 
more easily huddled in the less dan- 
gerous ports of places such as Kos- 
sair or Berenice, or at farthest in that 
of Suakin. It is, thus, quite probable 


vague 


that some of the gold-workings in the 
desert here described are actually King 
Solomon’s Mines, and that the country 
through which the reader will be con- 
ducted is the wonderful Ophir itself. 
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Certainly there is no one who can state 
conclusively that it is not. 

Work continued with unabated en 
ergy during the later periods of Egy)- 
tian history, and the Persian, Greek, 
and Roman treasuries were filled con- 
secutively with the produce of the 
mines. Several classical writers make 
reference to these operations, and some- 
times one is told the actual name and 
situation of the workings. Diodorus 
gives a description of the mines in the 
Wad Alagi, and tells how the work 
was done. The miners wore a lamp 
tied to their forehead. The stone was 
carried to the surface by children, and 
was pounded in stone mortars by iron 
pestles. It was then ground to a fine 
powder by old men and women. This 
powdered ore was washed on inclined 
tables, the residue being placed 
earthen crucibles with lead, salt, 
tin for fluxes, and was there baked for 
tive Agatharchides 
how the prisoners and negroes hewed 
out the stone and, with unutterable toil, 
crushed it in mills and washed out the 
grains of gold. The Arabic historian. 
El Macrizi, states that during the reign 
of Ahmed ben Teilun there was great 
activity the mining industry 
throughout the Eastern Desert, and 
Cufie inscriptions of this date found in 
the old workings confirm this state- 
ment. From then, until modern 
times, however, little work was done: 
but in recent years, as the reader will 
no doubt know, many of the ancient 
workings have been reopened, and one 
must admit that if these are really to 
be regarded as King Solomon’s Mines, 
that potentate must have had a some- 
what lower opinion of Ophir than tra- 
dition indicates. 

The other cause for the ancient ac- 
tivity in the Eastern Desert was, as 
has been said, the need of ornamental 
stone for the making of vases, statues, 
and architectural From 
the earliest times bowls and vases of 


in 
and 


days. describes 


in 


accessories. 
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alabaster, breccia, diorite, and other fine 
stones were used by the Egyptians, 
and the quarries must have already 
formed quite a flourishing industry. 
Soon the making of statuettes, and 
later of statues, enlarged this industry, 
and with the growth of civilization it 
steadily increased. The galleries of 
the Cairo Museum, and those of Euro- 
pean museums, are massed with stat- 
ues and other objects cut in stone 
brought from the hills between the 
Nile and the Red Sea. The breccia 
quarries of Wady Hammamat were 
worked from archaic to Roman days: 
the Tourquoise Mountains, not far from 
Kossair, supplied the markets of the 
ancient world; white granite was taken 
from the hills of Um Etgal; there were 
two or three alabaster quarries in con- 
stant use; and in the time of the Ro- 
man Empire the famous Imperial por- 
phyry was quarried in the mountains 
of Gebel Dukhan. One may still see 
blocks of breccia at Hammamiat, of 
granite at Um Etgal. or porphyry at 
Dukhan, lying abandoned at the foot 
of the hills, although numbered and 
actually addressed to the Ceesars. The 
towns in which the quarrymen lived 
still stand in defiance of the years, 
and the traveller who has the energy 
to penetrate into the distant valleys 
where they are situated may there walk 
through streets untrodden since the 
days of Nero and Trajan, and yet still 
littered with the chippings from the 
dressing of the blocks. 

In the old days the provisioning of 
the mining and quarrying settlements 
must have taxed the ingenuity even of 
the Egyptians; and the establishing of 
workable lines of communication with 
the distant Nile must have required the 
most careful organization. The cara- 
vans bringing food were of great size, 
for there were often several thousands 
of hungry miners to be fed. In Dy- 
nasty VI. one reads of 200 donkeys and 
oO oxen being used in the transport. 
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anil in Dynasty XI. 60,000 loaves of 
bread formed the daily requirements in 
food of one expedition. In late Ram- 
esside times the food of an expedition 
of some 9000 men was carried on ten 
large carts, each drawn by six yoke of 
oxen, while porters “innumerable” are 
said to have been employed. The fam- 
ilies of the workmen generally lived on 
the spot, and these also had to be fed— 
a fact which is indicated, too, by an 
inscription which states that in one ex- 
pedition each miner required twenty 
loaves of bread per diem. 

Whenever this organization broke 
down the consequences must have been 
awful. In this quarrying expedition 
in Ramesside times, consisting of 9000 
men, 10 per cent. of them died from 
one cause or another; and later writers 
speak of the “lrorrors” of the mines. 
In summer the heat is intense in the 
desert, and the wells could not always 
have supplied sufficient water. The 
rocks are then so hot that they cannot 
he touched by the bare hand, and one’s 
hoots are little protection to the feet. 
Standing in the sunlight, the ring has 
to be removed from one’s finger, for 
the hot metal burns a blister upon the 
flesh. After a few hours of exercise 
there is a white lather upon the lips, 
und the eyes are blinded with the mois- 
ture which has collected around them; 
and thus what the quarrymen and 
miners must have suffered as they 
worked upon the scorching stones no 
tongue can tell. 

In ancient Egyptian times the camel 
Was regarded as a curious beast from 
an far country, and was seldom, if ever, 
put to any use in Egypt. Only three 
or four representations of it are now 
known, and it never occurs amongst 
any of the animals depicted upon the 
walls of the tombs, although bears, ele- 
phants, giraffes, and other foreign and 
‘are creatures, are there shown. It 
was an Asiatic animal, and was not 
introduced into Egypt as an agent of 
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transportation until the days of the 
ubiquitous Romans. Donkeys, oxen, 
and human beings, were alone used in 
Pharaonic days for transporting the ne 
cessities of the laborers, and the pro- 
duce of their work; and probably the 
officials were carried to and fro in se 
dan-chairs. Even in Roman days 
there is nothing to show that the camel 
was very largely employed, and one 
may not amuse oneself too confidently 
with the picture of a centurion of the 
empire astride the hump of the rolling 
ship of the desert. 

Nowadays, of course, one travels en 
tirely by camel in the desert. For an 
expedition of fifteen days or so one 
zenerally requires about a dozen cam- 
els all told, and one or two guides 
Some of the animals carry the water 
in portable tanks; others are loaded 
with the tents and beds; and others 
carry the boxes of tinned food and 
bottled drinks. The whole caravan rat 
tles and bumps as it passes through 
the echoing valleys, and one’s cook 
rises from amidst a clattering medley 
of saucepans and kettles which are 
slung across his saddle. The camels 
are obtained, at the rate of two to three 
shillings per diem, from some shékh, 
who holds himself more or less re- 
sponsible for one’s safety. With a 
steady steed and a good saddle there 
are few means of locomotion so en- 
jovable as camel-riding. Once the 
art is learnt it is never forgotten, and 
after the tortures of the first day or 
so of the first expedition, one need 
never again suffer from _ stiffness, 
though many months may elapse be- 
tween the journeys. This preliminary 
suffering is due to one’s inability at 
the outset to adjust the muscles to the 
peculiar motion; but the knowledge 
comes unconsciously after a while and 


ever remains. 

One jogs along at the rate of about 
four and a half or five miles an hour, 
and some thirty miles a day is covered 
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with ease. The baggage camels travel 
at about three miles an hour. They 
start first, are passed during the morn- 
ing, catch one up at the long rest for 
luncheon, are again passed during the 
afternoon, and arrive about an hour 
after the halt has been called. If pos- 
sible, all the camels drink every second 
day, but they are quite capable of going 
strongly for three or four days without 
water, and, when really necessary, can 
travel for a week or more through 1 
land without wells. 

While the Mines Department was in 
existence experiments were tried with 
uutomobiles and motor bicycles, which 
were by no means unsuccessful. Many 
of the main roads in the Eastern Desert 
pass over hard gravel, and a motor may 
be driven with safety over the unpre 
pared camel tracks. If wells were sunk 
every ten or fifteen miles, there would 
be no dangers to be feared from a 
breakdown; and under favorable cir- 
cumstances the journey from the Nile 
to the Red Sea might be accomplished 
in a morning. In the future one may 
picture the energetic tourist leaving his 
Luxor or Cairo hotel, whirling over the 
open plains where now one crawls, 
rushing through the valleys in which 
the caumel-rider lingers, penetrating to 
the remote ruins and deserted work- 
ings, and emerging breathless on to the 
golden coast of the sea, to wave his 
handkerchief to his friends upon the 
decks of the Indian liners. 

The time must surely come when the 
owners of automobiles in Egypt will 
sicken of the short roads around Cairo. 
and will venture beyond the garden 
wall towards the rising sun. Whether 
it will be that the re-working of the 
voll mines and the quarries of orna 
mental stone will attract the attention 
of these persons to this wonderful 
wilderness, or that the enterprising au- 
‘tomobilists will pave the way for the 
miners and the quarrymen, it is cer 
tain that some day the desert will blos- 
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som with the rose once more, and the 
rocks reverberate with the sound of 
many voices. Had I now in my two 
open hands pearls, diamonds, and ru- 
bies, how gladly would I give them— 
or some of them—for the sight of the 
misty mountains of the Eastern Desert, 
and for the feel of the sharp air of the 


hills! One looks forward with enthu- 
siasm to the next visit to these un- 
known regions, and one cannot but 
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feel that who have it in their 
power to travel there are missing much 
in remaining within the walls of the 
little garden of the Nile. One hears 
in the imagination the camels grunting 
as their saddles are adjusted; one feels 
the tingle of the morning air; and one 
itches to be off again, “over the hills 
and far away,” into the solitary splen- 
the desert. 

Arthur E. P. 
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THE RAID. 
(A VOLUNTEER’S STORY. 1852.) 
By Leo TOLsTOol. 


A 

On July 12 Captain Hlopov came in 
at the low door of my mud-hut, wear- 
ing his epaulettes and his sabre—a full 
uniform, in which I had not seen him 
since I had arrived in the Caucasus. 

“IT have come straight from the colo- 
he said in reply to the look of 
met him: “our 


nel,” 
inquiry with which I 
battalion is marching to-morrow.” 

“Where to?” I asked. 

“To N——. That's where the troops 
are to concentrate.” 

“From there they will advance into 
action, I suppose?’ 

*"Most likely.” 

“Where? What do you think?” 

“IT don’t think. I am telling 
what I know. A Tatar galloped up 
last night with instructions from the 
general—the battalion to set off, tak- 
ing two days’ rations of biscuit. But 
where, and what for, and for how long 
—that, my dear sir, we don’t ask; we're 
told to go and that’s enough.” 

“If you're only taking biscuit for 
two days, though, the troops won't be 
detained longer than that.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t 
thimg. ...« 

“How's that?” I asked with surprise. 

“Why. they marched to Dargi tak- 


you 


well, prove any- 


” 


ing biscuit for a week and were neurly 
a month there.” 

“And can I go with you?” I asked 
after a short silence. 

“You can, of course, but my advice 
is, better not go. Why should you run 
any risk?” 

“No, must allow me not to fol- 
low your advice; I have been a whole 
month here simply on the chance of 
seeing an action, and you want me tu 


you 


miss it.” 

“Go, if you will. Only, wouldn’t it 
be better to stay here. really? You 
could wait here till we came back, you 
could have some shooting, while we 
would go, as God wills! And thai 
would be first-rate!” he said in such 
a persuasive tone that I really did feel 
for the first minute that it would be 
first-rate. I answered firmly, however. 
that I would not stay behind for any 
consideration. 

“And what is there you haven't seen 
in it’” the captain went on, trying to 
persuade me. “If you want to know 
what battles are like, read Mihailosky- 
Danilevsky’s Description of War—it's 
a fine book. It's all described in de- 
tail there—where every corps was sta- 
how the battles were 


tioned and 


fought.” 
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“But that’s just what doesn’t inter- 
est me,” I answered. 

“What is it then? you simply want to 
see how men are killed, it seems? .. . 
In 1832 there was a civilian here too, 
2a Spaniard, I think he was. He went 
on two expeditions with us, wearing 
a blue cloak of some sort... they did 
for him just the same. You can't as- 
tonish anybody here, my dear sir.” 

Though I felt sore at the captain's 
putting such a despicable construction 
on my intentions, I did not attempt to 
set him right. 

“Was he a brave man?” I asked. 

“How ' can I tell? he used to be al- 
ways in the front; wherever there was 
firing, he was in it.” 

“Then he must have been brave,” I 
said. 

“No, it doesn’t follow that a 
brave because he thrusts himself where 
he’s not wanted.” 

“What do you call being brave then?” 

“Brave? brave?’ repeated the cap- 
tain, with the air of a 
such a question is presented for the 
first time. who be- 
haves as he ought.” he said after a mo- 
ment’s reflection. 

I recalled Plato's definition of brav- 
ery—the knowledge of what one need and 
what one need not fear, and in spite of 
the vagueness and looseness of expres- 
sion in the captain’s definition, I 
thought that the fundamental idea of 
both was not so different as might be 
supposed, and that the captain's defini- 
tion was, indeed, more correct than the 
Greek philosopher's, because if he could 
have expressed himself like Plato, he 
would probably have that the 
brave man is he who fears only whut 
he ought to fear, and not what he need 


man’s 


man to whom 


“He's a brave man 


said 


not fear. 
I wanted to explain my idea to the 


captain. 

a 
in every danger there is a choice, and 
the choice 


I said, “it seems to me that 


made, for instance, under 
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the influence of a sense of duty is brav- 
ery, While the choice made under the 
influence of a low feeling is cowardice, 
because the man who risks his life 
from vanity, or curiosity, or greed of 
gain, can’t be called brave while, on 
the other hand, a man who refuses to 
face danger from an honorable feeling 
of duty to his family, or simply on con- 
scientious grounds, can’t be called a 
coward,” 

The captain looked at me witb rather 
an odd expression while I was talking. 

“Well, 'm not equal to proving that.” 
he said, filling his pipe, “but we have 
an ensign here who is fond of philoso- 


phizing. You must talk to him. He 
writes verses even.” 
I had only met the captain in the 


Caucasus, though I knew a great deal 
about him in Russia. His mother, 
Marya Ivanovna Hlopoy, was living ou 
her small estate a mile and a half from 
my Before I set off for the 
Caucasus, I went to see her. The old 
lady was delighted that I was going 
to see her Pashenka, as she called the 
gray-headed elderly captain, and that | 
could, like a living letter, tell him how 
was getting on, and him a 
After regaling me 
capital pie and salted game, 
Maryn Ivanovna went into 
room and fetched from there a rather 
large black amulet, with a black silk 
ribbon sewn on it. 

“This is our Holy Guardian, Mother 
of the Burning Bush,” she said, cross- 
ing herself, and kissing the image of 
the Mother of God, before putting it 
into my hand, “be so kind, sir, as to 
give it to him. When he went to the 
Capeasus, you know, I had a service 
sung for him, and made a vow that 
if he were alive and unhurt, I would 
have that image made of the Holy 
Mother. Now it's eighteen years that 
our Guardian Lady and the holy saints 
have had mercy on him. He has not 
once been wounded, and yet what bat- 


home. 


she take 
parcel from home. 
with a 


her bed- 
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tles he has been in! ... When Mihailo, 
who was with him, told me about it, 
would you believe it, it made my hair 
stand on If 1 hear anything 
about him, it’s only from other people, 
though: he, dear boy, never writes 2 
word to me about his campaigns—he’s 
afraid of frightening me.” 


end. 


It was only in the Caucasus, and 
then not from the captain, that I 
learned that he had been four times 


severely wounded, and, I need hardly 
say, had written no more to his mother 
about his wounds than about his cam- 


paigns. 

“So let him wear this holy figure 
now,” she went on; “I send him my 
blessing with it. ‘The Most Holy 
Guardian Mother will protect hii! 


Let him always have it ou him, espe- 
cially in battles. Tell him, 
that his mother bids him.” 

I promised to carry out her instruc- 


please, 


tions exactly. 

“IT am sure you will like my VPash- 
enka,” the old lady went on, “he’s such 
a dear boy! Would you believe it, not 
au year goes by without his sending me 
money, and Annushka, my daughter, 
has had a great deal of help from him, 
too... and it’s all out of nothing but 
his pay! I am ever truly thankful to 
God,” she concluded, with tears in her 
eyes, “for giving me such a son.” 


“Does he often write to you?’ I 
asked. 

“Not often; usually only once a year; 
when he sends money, he'll send a 


word or two, but not else. ‘If I don’t 
write, mother,’ he says, ‘it means that 
I'm alive and well; if anything, which 
God forbid. should happen, they’l! write 
to you for me.’ ” 

When I gave the captain his mother’s 
present—it was in my hut—he asked 
for a piece of tissue-paper, wrapped it 
earefully up and put it away. I gave 
him a minute account of his mother's 
daily life; the captain did not speak. 
When I finished, he turned away and 
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was rather a long time filling his pipe 
in the corner. 

“Yes, she’s a splendid old lady!” he 
said without turning, in a rather husky 
voice. “Will God send me back to see 
her again, I wonder?” 

A very great deal of love and sadness 
Was expressed in those simple words. 
“Why do you serve here?’ I said. 
“I have to,” he answered with con- 
“The double pay for active 
service means a great deal for a poor 


viction. 


man like me.” 

The captain lived carefully; he did 
not play; seldom drank, and smoked a 
tobacco, which un- 
known reason he used to call not shag, 
but Sambrotalik. I liked the captain 
from the first; he had one of 
straightforward Russian 
into whose eyes one finds it pleasant 

But after 
genuine re- 


cheap for some 


those 
quiet, faces. 
and easy to look straight. 


this conversation I felt a 


spect for him. 


II. 

next morning 
captain fetch me. He 
wearing a frayed old coat without epau- 
lettes, full Caucasian breeches, a white 
astrachan with the wool shabby 
and yellowish, and he had an inferior- 
Asiatic sabre slung his 
shoulder. The white Caucasian pony, 
on which he was mounted, held its 
head down, moved with little ambling 


the 


yas 


o'clock 


came to 


At four 


cap 


looking over 


paces, and incessantly shook its thin 
tail. Though there was nothing mar- 


tial nor fine-looking about the good cap- 
tain’s appearance, it showed such indif- 
ference to everything surrounding him 
that it inspired an involuntary feeling 
of respect. 

I did not keep him waiting a minute. 
but got on my horse at once, and we 
rode out of the fortress gates together. 

The battalion was already some six 
hundred yards ahead of us and looked 
like a dark, compact heavy mass. We 
could only tell that they were infantry 
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because the bayonets were seen like a 
dense mass of long needles, and from 
time to time we caught snatches of the 
soldiers’ song, the drum, and the ex- 
quisite tenor voice of the leading singer 
of the sixth company, which I had 
heard with delight more than once in 
the fortress. The road ran down the 
midst of a deep and wide ravine, along 
the bank of a little stream, which was 
at that time “in play,” that is to say, 
overtiowing its banks. Flocks of wild 
pigeons were hovering about it, settling 
on its stony bank, and then wheeling in 
the air and flying up in swift circles 
out of sight. The sun was not yet 
visible, but the very top of the cliff 
on the right side began to show patches 
of sunlight. The gray and whitish 
stones, the yellow-green moss, the 
dense bushes of Christ's thorn, dog- 
berries and dwarf elm, stood out with 
extraordinary sharpness, in the limpid 
golden light of sunrise. But the hol- 
low and the opposite side of the ravine 
were damp and dark with a thick mist 
that hung over them in rolling uneven 
masses like smoke, and through it 
dimly one caught an elusive medley 
of changing hues, pale lilac, al- 
most black, dark green and white. 
Straight before us, against the dark 
blue of the horizon, rose with startling 
clearness the dazzling, dead-white of 
the snow mountains, with their fantas- 
tic shadows and outlines that were 
daintily beautiful to the minutest de- 
tail. Grasshoppers, crickets, and thou- 
sands of other insects were awake in 
the high grass and filling the air with 
their shrill, incessant sounds. An in- 
finite multitude of tiny bells seemed 
to be ringing just in one’s ears. The 
air was full of the smell of water and 
grass and mist, of the smell, in fact, 
of a fine morning in summer. 

The captain struck a light and lit his 
pipe; the smell of the Sambrotalik to- 
bacco and of the tinder were excep- 
tionally pleasant to me. 


We kept on the side of the road so 
as to overtake the infantry more 
quickly. The captain seemed more 
thoughtful than usual. He did not 
take his Daghestan pipe out of his 
mouth, and at every yard gave a shove 
with his feet to urge on his pony who, 
swaying from side to side, left a 
scarcely visible dark green track in 
the wet, long grass. An old cock 
pheasant flew up from under its very 
hoofs, with the gurgling cry and the 
whir of wings that sets a sportsman’s 
heart beating, and slowly rose in the 
air. The captain did not take the 
slightest notice of it. 

We were almost overtaking the bat- 
talion when we heard the hoofs of a 
galloping horse behind us, and in the 
same instant a very pretty and boyish 
youth, in the uniform of an officer, and 
a high white astrachan cap, galloped 
up. As he passed us, he smiled, 
nodded, and waved his whip. . . . I had 
only time to notice that he sat his horse 
and held his reins with a certain in- 
dividual grace, and that he had beauti- 
ful black eyes, a delicate nose, and 
only the faintest trace of moustache. 
I was particularly charmed at his not 
being able to help smiling when he 
saw we were admiring him. From 
that smile alone one could have been 
sure he was very young. 

“And what is it he’s galloping to?” 
the captain muttered with an air of 
vexation, not removing his pipe from 
his lips. 

“Who is that?” I asked him. 

“Ensign Alanin, a subaltern of my 
company. ... It’s only a month since 
he joined from the military school.” 

“I suppose it’s the first time he’s go- 
ing into action,” I said. 

“That’s just why he’s so happy about 
it!’ answered the captain, shaking his 
head with an air of profundity. “Ah, 
youth!” 

“Well, how can he help being glad? 
I can understand that for a young 
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officer it must be very interesting.” 

The captain did not speak for a 
couple of minutes. 

“That's just what I say; it’s youth!” 
he resumed in his bass voice. ‘What 
is there to be pleased about before one 
knows what it’s like! When you have 
been out often, you’re not pleased at it. 
We've now, let us say, twenty officers 
on the march; that somebody will be 
killed or wounded, that’s certain. To- 
day it’s my turn, to-morrow his, and 
next day another man’s. So what ts 
there to be happy about?” 


III. 

The bright sun had scarcely risen 
from behind the mountains and begun 
to shine on the valley along which 
we were marching, when the billowy 
clouds of mist parted, and it became 
hot. The soldiers with their guns and 
knapsacks on their backs walked 
slowly along the dusty road; from time 
to time I heard snatches of Little Rus- 
sian talk and laughter in the ranks. A 
few old soldiers in white canvas tunics 
—for the most part sergeants or corpo- 
rals—marched along on the side of 
the road, smoking their pipes and talk- 
ing soberly. The wagons, drawn by 
three horses and piled high with bag- 
gage, moved forward at a walking 
pace, stirring up a thick. immovable 
cloud of dust. The officers rode in 
front; some of them were jigiting, as 
they say in the Caucasus, that is, whip- 
ping up their horses till they made 
them prance some four times, and then 
sharply pulling them up with their 
heads on one side. Others entertained 
themselves with the singers, who, in 
spite of the stifling heat, untiringly 
kept up one song after another. About 
three hundred yards in front of the 
infantry, on a big white horse sur- 
rounded by Tatar cavalry, rode an 
officer famous in the regiment for his 
reckless daring, and for being a man 
who would tell the truth to any one’s 
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face. He was a tall, handsome man, 
dressed in Asiatic style, in a black 
tunic with embroidered borders, leg- 
gings to match, new, richly embroid- 
ered, closely fitting shoes, a yellow Cir- 
cassian coat and a tall astrachan cap 
tilted backwards on his head. Over 
his chest and back he had bands of 
silver embroidery in which his powder- 
horn was thrust in front and his pistol 
behind. A second pistol and a dagger 
in a silver sheath hung at his belt. 
Over all this was girt a sabre in a 
red morocco case edged with em- 
broidery, and over his shoulder was 
slung a rifle in a black case. His cos- 
tume, his manner of riding and holding 
himself, and every movement he made 
showed that he was trying to look like 
a Tatar. He even spoke to the Tatars 
riding with him in a language I did 
not know. But from the ptizzled and 
sarcastic looks the latter gave one an- 
other, I fancied that they did not under- 
stand him either. This was a young 
lieutenant, one of the so-called jigit- 
gallants who model themselves on Mar- 
linsky and Lermontov. These men 
cannot see the Caucasus except through 
the prism of the “heroes of our times,” 
of Mullah-Nur, &c., and in every ges- 
ture they are guided not by their own 
tastes but by the example of these par- 
agons. 

The lieutenant, for instance, Was per- 
haps fond of the society of ladies and 
persons of importance—generals, colo- 
nels, adjutants—I feel sure, indeed. 
that he was very fond of such society 
because he was excessively vain. But 
he thought it his imperative duty to 
turn his rough side to all people of con- 
sequence, though his rudeness after all 
never amounted to very much. And 
whenever a lady made her appearance 
at the fortress, he felt bound to pass 
by her window with his boon com- 
panions, wearing a red shirt and with 
nothing but slippers on his bare feet. 
and to shout and swear as loudly as 
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possible, But all this was not so much 
from a desire to offend her as to show 
her what splendid white legs he had 
and how easy it would be to fall in love 
with him, if he chose to wish it. 
Often he would go out at night into 
the mountains with two or three peace- 
able Tatars to lie in ambush by the 
wayside so as to waylay and kill hos- 
tile Tatars who might pass by, and 
though he felt more than orce in his 
heart that there was nothing very dar- 
ing in this, he felt bound to make men 
suffer because he affected to be disap- 
pointed in them for some reason and 
so affected to hate and despise them. 
Two objects he never removed from 
his person; a large ikon on his neck and 
a dagger which he wore over his shirt, 
ever when he went to bed. He genu- 
inely believed that he had enemies. 
To persuade himself that he must be 
avenged on some one and wipe out some 
insult with blood was his greatest enjoy- 
ment. He was convinced that the feel- 
ings of hatred, revenge and disdain for 
the human race were the loftiest and 
most poetical sentiments. But his mis- 
tress, a Circassian, of course, with whom 
I happened to become acquainted later 
on, told me that he was the kindest and 
ventlest of men, and that every evening 
after jotting down his gloomy reflec- 
tions he made up his accounts on ruled 
paper and knelt down to say his 
prayers. And what sufferings he un- 
derwent simply to appear to himself 
what he wanted to be! For his com- 
rades and the soldiers were unable to 
regard him as he wanted them to. On 
one of his night expeditions with his 
companions he chanced to wound one 
of the hostile tribesmen in the foot 
with a bullet and took him prisoner. 
This man lived for seven weeks after 
this in the lieutenant’s quarters, and 
the latter tended him and looked after 
him as though he had been his dearest 
friend, and when his wound was healed 
let him go loaded with presents. Later 


on, When on one of his expeditions, the 
lieutenant was retreating in a line of 
scouts and firing to keep back the en- 
elmy, he heard one among them call him 
by his name and his wounded guest 
came forward and invited the lieuten- 
aut by signs todo the same. The lat- 
ter went forward to meet his visitor 
and shook hands with him. The moun 
taineers kept their distance and did not 
fire at him but as soon as the lieuten- 
aunt turned his horse, several shot at 
him and one bullet grazed him below 
the spine, 

Another incident I saw myself. 
There was a fire in the fortress one 
night, and two companies of soldiers 
were engaged in putting it out. Sud- 
denly the tall figure of a man on i 
coul-black horse appeared in the midst 
of the crowd, lighted up by the red 
slow of the fire. The figure pushed 
through the crowd and rode straight to 
the fire. Riding right up to it the 
lieutenant leaped off his horse and ran 
into the house, one side of which was 
in flames. Five minutes later he came 
out with his hair singed and a burn 
on his elbow, carrying in his coat two 
pigeons which he had rescued from the 
tire. 

His surname was Rosenkranz but he 
often talked of his origin, somehow 
tracing his descent from the Varen- 
gians, and proving unmistakably that 
he and his fathers before him were 
of the purest Russian blood 


IV. 

The sun had passed the zenith and 
wis casting hot rays across the baked 
air upon the parched earth. The dark 
blue sky was perfectly clear; only at 
the foot of the snow mountains whitish 
lilac clouds were beginning to gather. 
The still air seemed to be filled with a 
sort of transparent dust. It had be- 
come unbearably hot. When we had 
come half-way we reached a little 
stream where the troops halted. The 
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soldiers stacking up their rifles rushed 
to the stream; the officer in command 
of the battalion sat down on a drum in 
the shade, and expressing in every fea- 
ture of his face the full dignity of his 
grade, disposed himself for a meal with 
his officers. The captain lay down on 
the grass under the company’s baggage- 
wagon. Gallant Lieutenant Rosen- 
kranz and a few other young officers, 
squatting on outspread cloaks, were 
preparing for a carouse, as might be 
seen from the bottles and flagons set 
out around them and from the peculiar 
animation of the singers, who stood in 
a semicircle round them, playing and 
whistling a Caucasian dancing-song to 
the tune of the Lesginka: 


Shamil plotted a rebellion 
In the years gone by 
Tri-ri, ra-ta-ti 
In the years gone by. 


Among these officers was the youth- 
ful ensign who had overtaken us in 
the morning. He was very amusing; 
his eyes were shining, his tongue fal- 
tered a little from time to time: he 
was longing to kiss every one and to 
tell them all how he loved them. . 
Poor boy! He had not learned yet 
that he might seem ridiculous in feeling 
so, that his frankness and the affection- 
auteness with which he approached 
everybody might set other people jeer- 
ing at him instead of giving him the 
affection he longed for so much. Nor 
did he know either that when he flung 
himself down on his cloak, and leaning 
on his arm tossed back his thick black 
hair, he was exceedingly charming. 

Two officers were sitting under a 
wagon playing “fools.” with a _ barrel 
for a card-table. 

I listened with curiosity to the talk 
of the soldiers and the officers, and 


watched the expression of their faces 
attentively. But not in a single one 
of them could I discover a trace of the 
uneasiness I was feeling myself. 





Raid. 


Jokes, laughter, stories—all expressed 
the general carelessness and indiffer- 
ence to the danger before them. It 
was as though no one could conceive 
that some of them were destined not 
to come back along that road! 


ve 

At seven o’clock in the evening, dusty 
and weary, we entered the fortified 
gates of the fortress of N The 
sun was setting and casting a slanting 
pink light on the picturesque batteries 
of the fortress and its gardens full of 
tall poplars, on the tilled yellow fields, 
and on the white clouds, which, hud- 
dling about the snow mountains as 
though in mimicry, formed a chain as 
fantastic as beautiful. The new cres- 
cent moon looked like a transparent 
cloud on the horizon. In the Tatar vil- 
lage near the fortress, a Tatar on the 
roof of a hut was calling all the faith- 
ful to prayer. Our singers, with fresh 
energy and vigor, broke out again. 

After resting and tidying myself up 
a little, I went to see an adjutant of 
my acquaintance to ask him to inform 
the general of my intentions... On the 
way from the outlying part of the 
town where I was staying I observed 
things I had not expected to find in the 
fortress of N An elegant victoria. 
in which I saw a fashionable hat and 
heard chatter in French, overtook me. 
From the open window of the com- 








mander’s house floated the strains of 
some “Lizanka” or “Katenka” polka. 
played on a piano that was wretchedly 
out of tune. In the tavern by which 
I passed, I saw several clerks sitting 
over glasses of beer with cigarettes 
in their hands, and I overheard one of 
them saying to the other: “Excuse me 

but as regards politics, Marya 
Grigoryevna is our leading lady.” A 
Jew, with bent figure and a sickly look- 
ing face, wearing a shabby coat, was 
dragging along a squeaky, broken bar- 
rel-organ, and the whole suburb was 
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echoing with the last bars of “Lucia.” 
Two women with rustling skirts, silk 
kerchiefs on their heads, and bright- 
colored parasols in their hands, swam 
by me on the wooden footpath. Be- 
fore a low-pitched littlé house two girls, 
one in a pink and the other in a blue 
dress, stood with bare heads, going 
off into shrill artificial giggles, evi- 
dently in the hope of attracting the at- 
tention of officers as they walked by. 
Officers in new coats, white gloves and 
dazzling epaulettes swaggered jauntily 
about the streets and the boulevard. 

I found my acquaintance on the 
ground-floor of the general’s house. I 
had only just had time to explain what 
I wanted, and he to reply that it could 
easily be managed, when an elegant 
carriage, which I had noticed at the 
entrance, rolled past the window at 
which we were sitting. A tall, well- 
built man, in an infantry uniform with 
the epaulettes of a major, got out of 
the carriage and went towards the gen- 
eral’s. 

“Ah, excuse me, please,” said the ad- 
jutant getting up, “I must go to tell 
the general.” 

“Who has come?” I asked. 

“The countess,” he answered, and 
buttoning up his uniform he ran up- 
stairs. 

A few minutes later a short but very 
handsome man, in a coat without epau- 
lettes, with a white cross at his button- 
hole, came out on to the steps. 

Behind him came the major, the ad 
jutant and two other officers. In the 
carriage, in the voice and in every 
gesture of the general one could see 
that he was a man well aware of his 
own great consequence. 

“Bon soir, madame la comtesse,” he 
said, putting his hand in at the car- 
riage window. 

A hand in a kid glove pressed his 
hand, and a pretty, smiling little face 
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under a yellow hat appeared at the 
carriage window. 

Of the conversation, which lasted sev- 
eral minutes, I only heard, in passing, 
the general say with a smile: 

“Vous savez que j'ai fait vou de 
combattre les infidéles, prenez donc 
garde de le devenir.” 

There was laughter in the carriage. 

“Adieu donc, cher général.” 

“Non, a revoir,” said the general, as 
he mounted the steps, “n’oubliez pas 
que je m’invite pour la soirée de de- 
main.” 

The carriage rolled away. 

“Here, again, is a man,” I mused as 
I went back home, “who has every- 
thing a Russian can desire; rank, 
wealth, distinction—and on the eve of a 
battle which will end, God only knows 
how, this man is jesting with a pretty 
woman and promising to drink tea with 
her next day, just as though he were 
meeting her at a ball!” 

I met there, at the adjutant’s, a man 
who amazed me even more. He was 
a lieutenant of the K. regiment, a 
young man of almost womanish timid- 
ity and gentleness. He had come to 
the adjutant to pour out his anger and 
indignation against the persons who 
had, he said, intrigued against his re- 
ceiving a command in the coming ac- 
tion. He said it was disgusting to be- 
have in such a way, that it was un- 
worthy of comrades, that he should 
not forget it. Xe. Intently as I 
watched the expression of his face and 
listened to the sound of his voice, I 
could not help believing that he was 
in earnest, that he was deeply hurt 
and disappointed at not being allowed 
to fire at Circassians and to expose him- 
self to their fire. 
child who has been unjustly whipped. 
... I was utterly unable to understand 
it all. 

Translated by Constance Garnett. 


He was as sore as a 


(To be concluded.) 
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Mr. Noyes has had a difficult task 
and a great opportunity. William 
Morris did many things and did them 
all well. Most men have to learn 
through their mistakes a right method 
in whatever they do; and having 
learnt it in one thing they cannot neces- 
sarily apply it to another. But Morris 
seems to have been born with a right 
method which he could apply to any- 
thing. He was also born with strong 
und consistent loves and hatreds, 
which never changed. Thus his life 
was all of a piece and it was all active. 
He spent it, not only in expressing 
what he loved, but in trying to make 
the world more like what he loved; for 
he was born 2 man of action as well as 
an artist, and his purpose in action was 
the same as in art. In art he expressed 
a noble kind of life; in action he tried 
to live it himself and to make others 
live it. ‘Thus any one who would un- 
derstand his poetry and the logic of 
its development must understand 
its relation to his life. Mr. Noyes 
has had the chance to make this 
relation clear to a great mass of read- 
ers, Who do not yet understand the na- 
ture and value of Morris’s poetry; who 
are not aware that he aimed at the 
greatest things in poetry, and after 
many diverse labors accomplished 
them; that he trained himself in action 
as well as in art to be an epic poet: 
that he began with pure romance and 
came at last, by noble living, to see ro- 
mance and reality as one. 

How far Mr. Noyes understands the 
genius of Morris may be shown by 
one quotation from his book. He says 
that Morris’s physical strength and his 
tempers were “largely a matter of 
nerves,” and he then proceeds thus:—- 


Making all due allowance for exag- 
geration in the well-authenticated sto- 
ries that are told of him, enough re- 


***William Morris.” By Alfred Noyes 
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mains to fit out Colney Hatch itself 
with legends. It is on this neurotic 
strain in Morris’s nature that the bi- 
ographer, making an impartial diag- 
nosis, must lay his finger, as on the pri- 
mary cause of the very few weaknesses 
of his life and work, and probably of 
his premature death. It is not a sub- 
ject upon which it is necessary to dwell 
here, for it is impossible to say how 
much of the very strength of his work 
did not also depend on his nerve-ex- 
citability. 

We expect to find remarks of this kind 
in books of sham science, but not in 
the English Men of Letters series. Be- 
cause Morris sometimes fell into a rage, 
there is no reason why a literary critic 
should talk of him like a mad-doctor. 
Morris died at the age of sixty-two, 
having done the work of ten men; and 
Mr. Noyes makes an “impartial diag- 
nosis” and finds that a “neurotic strain” 
was probably the primary cause of his 
premature death. He had enormous 
strength of body, and the multitude of 
his noble and beautiful works could not 
have been produced without the most 
incessant industry and patience and 
concentration. Mr. Noyes suggests 
that strength of body and strength of 
genius alike were the result of “nerve- 
excitability.” It is only fair to say that 
this is the worst passage in a book 
which contains some pieces of just 
criticism and some of generous praise. 
But Mr. Noyes could not have written 
thus if he had understood Morris, or 
if he had had his heart in his work: 
und there are many other passages to 
prove that he had not. He tells us 
that Tennyson was a better poet than 
Morris, so often and at such length that 
we feel he would rather have written 
about Tennyson altogether; and we 
cannot but wish that he had. He 
says that Tennyson’s treatment of na- 
ture alone would make him the master 
poet of his time; which can only mean 
that he puts the poetry of action be- 
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low the poetry of description, and, 
therefore, is not a fit judge of epic and 
narrative poetry. As one might ex- 
pect from this opinion, he thinks “The 
Earthly Paradise” the greatest of Mor- 
ris’s poems. His other works, “beau- 
tiful as they may be, are not strong 
enough to stand alone”; which, if it 
means anything, means that “Sigurd” 
will only be read, if at all, because it 
is by the author of “The Earthly Para- 
dise.” He permits himself to speak 
thus of “News from Nowhere’’:—*‘All 
the old men are surrounded by beauti- 
ful young girls, always very lightly 
clad, and ready to kiss and have their 
smooth arms stroked, and so forth.” 
He might be writing about a musical 
comedy. He also makes the absurd 
complaint that the hero of “News from 
Nowhere” “falls asleep in winter, and 
awakes to find, not only that the old 
dingy Hammersmith has disappeared, 
but that the season is summer.” This, 
he says, “is the very type of the falla- 
cies with which the book abounds.” 
It is true that a man cannot, except in 
catalepsy, fall asleep in winter to wake 
in summer. But it is quite possible 
that Morris knew that. “Morris,” 
says Mr. Noyes, “was a summer poet, 
and he did subconsciously abolish the 
seasons from his new Arcadia.” The 
author of “Sigurd” no more deserves 
to be called a summer poet than the 
author of the Iliad. He does not take 
us through all the seasons in “News 
from Nowhere”; but does Mr. Noyes 
suppose that he could not have de- 
scribed a beautiful winter life if he had 
chosen? It is easy enough to make 
sport for the Philistines of ‘News from 
Nowhere”; but, if Mr. Noyes was 
tempted to do that. he should have 
ignored the book as he has ignored 
others among Morris's masterpieces. 
We have to complain of faults of 
omission, as well as of faults of com- 
mission, and all the more because Mr. 
Noyes has wasted so much of his space 
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in talking about Tennyson. He says 
very little about the Prose Romances, 
and that little is mere verbiage. He 
says nothing about the wonderful books 
upon art. He barely mentions the 
publication of “Poems by the Way,” 
although that work contains the finest 
short pieces that Morris ever wrote, 
and some of the finest lyrics in the lan- 
guage. He wonders vaguely how far 
the glory of “Sigurd” was derivative, 
how much Morris could have done 
without the old saga. But, except for 
a few words quoted from Mr. Mackail, 
he makes no effort to show how Morris 
worked upon the material of the saga 
in his poem. Indeed he gives little 
proof that he has been at the pains to 
ucquire any of the more special know!l- 
edge necessary for an adequate treat- 
ment of his subject. Perhaps he had 
no space for a detailed discussion of 
Morris’s metres, but that is no reason 
why he should dismiss them with the 
airy statement that Morris's poetry has 
no place in the evolution of English 
metres. His own remarks on the me- 
tre of “Sigurd,” though too vague to be 
of much value, are inconsistent with 
this astonishing opinion. Indeed, it is 
only fair to say that the book contains 
some particular criticisms that are in- 
consistent with the worst of his gen- 
eralities. Thus he tells us that Morris 
did not understand human affections, 
yet praises the great speech of Medea 
about her children as it deserves. Al- 
though he must have made continual 
use of Mr. Mackail’s life, yet he is al- 
ways finding fault with it, usually un- 
justly, and sometimes offensively. 
as in this passage—‘‘Morris was always 
‘having his leg pulled,’ and in many 
cases we fear his biographer’s leg has 
also been given a surreptitious tug.” 
Mr. Noyes betrays his misunder- 
standing of Morris most clearly when 
he calls him illogical. Morris had a 
genius as logical] as the genius of Mil- 
ton, of whom Mr. Noyes says that his 
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method in Samson Agonistes was that 
of an imitative schoolboy. In Morris, 
as in Milton, there was an incessant ef- 
fort to reconcile art, conduct, and 
thought. Mr. Noyes says that Morris 
removed “what he loved out of space 
and time in order to view it in the light 
of eternity.” This is the exact oppo- 
site of the truth. He was always try- 
ing to realize the eternal things that 
he loved in time and space. He turned 
to the Middle Ages, according to Mr. 
Noyes, as a child turns to Fairyland. 
It is true that at first he loved them, 
or his ideas of them, without knowing 
why; but, unlike the poets of pure ro- 
mance, he was not content only to 
dream of what he loved. He tried to 
make his dreams come true, and that 
by simple hard work in which he 
showed as much practical ability as 
uny man of business. Mr. Noyes tells 
us that:— 


He turned to the Middle Ages as 
world-weary men turn to their own 
childhood, knowing perhaps that ex- 
cept as a little child in glittering armor 
he could not enter into his Kingdom of 
Heaven. His abiding city was not, 
and never could be, here. His work is 
suffused with the eternal light of that 
vision of an ultimately reconciled and 
ransomed world to which Shelley at- 
tained and Keats was climbing when 
he murmured, “Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty”—the vision shadowed forth in 
sign and symbol by all the prophets 
of all the ages, the inconquerable and 
inviolable hope of mankind, that the 
desert and solitary place shall at last 
break into singing, and the wilderness 
blossom as the rose, and sorrow and 
sighing flee away. 


Even here, where Mr. Noyes is trying 
to say his best for Morris, he misrepre- 
sents him by only telling half the 
truth. Morris was a man of action 
as well as a visionary. He was not 
world-weary until his work was done 
and he saw that it was time for him 
todepart. He had no idea of entering 


his Kingdom of Heaven as a child in 
glittering armor. He desired, like a 
iman, to make a kingdom for himself 
and for all men, here and now. He 
did not, like Shelley, dream of some 
miraculous change that was to abolish 
evil from the world. He tried, himself, 
to change evil into good and ugliness 
into beauty. Shelley, though a divine 
visionary, had plans for the bettering 
of this world, but there was a vast 
gulf between his visions and his plans. 
There was no such gulf between the 
visions and plans of Morris. He 
knew, of course, that all he desired 
could not come about, just as a great 
artist knows that he cannot do all he 
wants to do. He set to work upon the 
world, as a great artist sets to work upon 
his art, doing what he could towards 
making an earthly paradise. He has 
often been called a mere dreamer; but 
we must judge of a man’s practical 
ability, not by what he attempts, but 
by what he accomplishes. As anybody 
can see that Morris attempted the im- 
possible, it may be that he saw it him- 
self, and knew, as all great heroes and 
artists do know, that the greatest 
achievements come of such attempts. 
If Mr. Noyes had grasped the fact 
that Morris was a man of action he 
would have better understood the logic 
of his development and the value of 
his later poetry. We may wonder that 
an man of action should have written so 
many poems that seem to have but little 
connection with reality as we know it. 
We can only understand why he did so 
when we understand the nature of his 
delight in beauty. Mr. Noyes says 
that, when we read the description of 
the Palace in his “Cupid and Psyche” 
“we come to look upon some richly- 
wrought golden beaker with the same 
joy that Wordsworth found in the cel- 
andine or the daffodil.” Morris invests 
such things with a new significance 
because his joy in them was rational 


as well as sensuous. The beauty of 
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things made by man seemed to him to 
be a symptom of a noble kind of human 
life, just as the beauty of Nature seemed 
to Wordsworth to be a symptom of a 
noble power working in the universe. 
And beautiful literature had just the 
same kind of significance for him as 
beautiful churches or tapestries or 
porcelain. It also seemed to him to be 
the symptom of a noble kind of life. 
He no more demanded realism in it 
than in tapestry; and he often produced 
it himself much as he produced tapes- 
try. Mr. Noyes compares “The Earthly 
Paradise” to tapestry; and his criticism 
of that work is often just and acute. 
A story to Morris was like a pattern, 
and in most of “The Earthly Paradise” 
he told stories as he designed patterns, 
and with no more intention of com- 
plete reality or the direct expression 
of his own emotions. Into these sto- 
ries he only put a certain amount of 
himself, because he did not himself 
conceive them as complete reality. 
But since poetry is not, and cannot 
be, decoration, it has not the excuse 
of decoration for incompiete reality. 
We feel, as we read most of “The 
Earthly Paradise,” that it is a little 
empty, that Morris has written it too 
easily because he has not put all his 
strength into it. A narrative poet may 
tell an old story, but if he is to do 
great things with it he must make it 
his own and live in it as he tells it, 
like a novelist. Morris did not live in 
most of the tales of “The Earthly 
Paradise.” But when he came to 
“The Lovers of Gudrun” there was a 
change—a change, as Mr. Mackail has 
put it, from the romantic to the epic 
manner. Morris had just become ac- 
quainted with the Sagas, and there was 
something in them that suited his own 
nature; so that they were real to him 
as no other stories had been. Great 
epics are very rare because there are 
few men great enough by nature to feel 
the reality of epic stories, as a good nov- 


elist feels the reality of a story of ordi- 
nary life. Morris did so feel the reality 
of the Volsunga Saga, and so he was 
able to make a real and great epic of 
it. Mr. Noyes, who is often more gen- 
erous in his criticism of particular 
works than in his generalities, says 
of “Sigurd” :— 


There are moments of enthusiasm 
when, with a sort of wild personal hope 
for our own age, We are inclined to say 
this poem is a far greater epic than 
“Paradise Lost,” that it ranks with 
the “Odyssey,” and that it is even more 
gloriously sustained in its level sub- 
limity of flight. There are no passages 
of bathos as in Milton, no droppings 
into the ludicrous like that description 
of the cannonading angels begrimed 
with gunpowder. We have simply one 
of the greatest epic stories of the 
world told in a magnificent chant which 
sweeps over and through the whole 
universe. 


There is no need here, perhaps, for the 
comparison with “Paradise Lost”; but 
Mr. Noyes is right to speak of the level 
sublimity of flight in “Sigurd.” And 
it has this level sublimity because of its 
reality. Morris was able to make this 
epic story real, because he himself saw 
life as an epic story, as a great con- 
flict of the powers of light and dark- 
ness in which he, like Sigurd, played 
an heroic part. Life itself was sim- 
ple to him; so that he needed not to 
simplify it for the purposes of his art. 
He could live himself in the life of 
Sigurd as he wrote it, and Sigurd seems 
to be a piece of him, as the Eroica 
Symphony seems to be a piece of Bee- 
thoven. Gunnar is a piece of him too, 
singing against all the serpents in the 
pit— 
I have dwelt in the world aforetime, 
and I called it the garden of God: 
I have stayed my heart with its sweet- 
ness, and fair on its freshness I 
trod; 
I have seen its tempest and wondered, 
I have cowered adown from its 
rain, 
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And desired the brightening sunshine, 
and seen it and been fain; 

I have waked, time was, in its dawn- 
ing; its noon and its even I wore; 

I have slept unafraid of its darkness, 
and the days have been many 
and more, 

I have dwelt with the deeds of the 
mighty; I have woven the web 
of the sword; 

I have borne up the guilt nor repented; 
I have sorrowed nor spoken the 
word; 

And I fought and was giad in the morn- 
ing, and I sing in the night and 
the end: 

So let him stand forth, the Accuser, 
and do on the death-shoon to 
wend. 


But we like to think of Morris’s own 
last song as that one in which he spoke 
as a mother to her child, whispering in 
music of immortal beauty all the sweet- 
ness and hope and love and mystery of 
life. The words are so simple that 
they seem to come by chance. 


And close to the very hearth 

The low sun flooded the floor, 

And the cat and her kittens played 
The Times. 


The Laws of Nature and the Providence of God. 


In the sun by the open door. 

The garden was fair in the morning. 
And there in the road he stood 
Beyond the crimson daisies 

And the bush of southernwood. 


This mother has no dreams of an im- 
possible happiness. She has known 
the best of this life, and her hope is 
that some day all may know it. 


Ah, son, in the days of thy strife, 

If thy soul could but harbor a dream 
Of the blossom of my life! 

It would be as the sunlit meadows 
Beheld from a tossing sea, 

And thy soul should look on a vision 
Of the peace that is to be. 


There she speaks like Morris himself; 
for he, too, knew the best of this life 
so well that he spent himself in helping 
others to know it. In a hundred dif- 
ferent ways he worked to fill the earth 
with joy. Some of them were a pain 
to him and in others he took delight: 
but his pain added nobility to his de- 
light and was part of that long training 
that made him one of the great poets 


of the world. 





THE LAWS OF NATURE 


AND THE PROVIDENCE 


OF GOD. 


Disasters such as that which has 
taken place in Calabria and Sicily have 
probably affected the minds of all ages 
with the same sense of terror, helpless- 
ness, and revolt as is apparent in some 
of the descriptions of the earthquake 
in South Italy. Any event malignant 
in form, sudden in operation, and vast 
in area of effect dulls the reasoning 
faculty, stuns the sense of faith, and 
throws man back for a moment to the 
intellectual stage of prehistoric periods 
when the long struggle with Nature 
had as yet achieved few permanent re- 
sults. The awfulness of an event that 
destroys, in a flash as it were, the care- 
ful husbandry of ages as well as un- 


numbered thousands of happy humap 
lives transcends the amplitude of hu- 
man grief and obscures the Providence 
of God. Grief has its homely limita- 
tions, and measures Providence with 
the terms of common experience. 
When something happens that bestows 
loss and agony with equal hand upon 
an entire population, the nerves of sor- 
row seem severed, and man is face to 
face, for the hour, not with the hor- 
rors of Nature, but, as he thinks, with 
a cruel God, to whom love, pity, mercy, 
and appreciation of virtue are un- 
known. The onlooker is not only ter- 
rified, is not only helpless, but he is in 
revolt against an order of things that 
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sweeps away the just and the unjust 
and all the symbols of civilization in 
an avalanche of horror, and creates in 
a smiling land a wilderness without 
any order. Can there be a Providence 
that watches over the affairs of men? 
he asks. Can it be true that there is 
a Father in heaven who notes even the 
fall of the sparrow, if such things as 
this can be? Was not the position of 
the primitive savage the true one? Are 
not the spiritual forces which surround 
us malignant at heart, forces that hate 
the ways of man and beast, despise 
their pleasures, rejoice in their pains, 
and torture them singly day by day or 
on oceasions such as these by heca- 
tombs? God cannot be good to tor- 
ture us like this; or if He be good. He. 
like ourselves; is powerless to check the 
essential sorrows of an evil universe. 
What is the answer to this question, 
which, though brought into prominence 
by sudden and vast catastrophes, is 
adopted day in, day out by solitary 
sufferers whose griefs are such that 
they transcend the individual's capacity 
for sorrow, faith, and acquiescence? 
There are many answers, as many, in- 
deed, as there are minds that really 
devote themselves to this ultimate 
problem. Each man can solve for him- 
self—must, indeed, ultimately solve for 
himself—the riddle of the universe if 
he is to have any substantial sense of 
reality in life. But all these answers 
practically fall into two or three 
classes. There is the answer of 
Thomas 4 Kempis, who, living at the 
end of the Middle Ages without any 
hope of that Renaissance which was in 
fact so close at hand, looked in the 
heart of man and thence into heaven 
for his answer. He said, in effect:— 
“This world is a place of vain griefs, a 
place, it is true, for work, for altruistic 
effort, for all the Christlike virtues; but 
your main business here is to cultivate 
in your heart the inner liberty, that 
freedom from physical and 
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earthly restraints which, if acquired 
now, will give you an outfit for that 
heaven which I see with my spiritual 
eye founded and indestructible beyond 
the stars.” That is the mystic out- 
look. It sweeps away with a serene 
gesture the changes and chances of 
this mortal life. “What matters one 
catastrophe more or less? These 
things have happened since the birth of 
time. Their frequency, it is true, di- 
minishes, but their terror therefore in- 
creases; yet heed them not. They are 
part of the order of things. They 
hasten, or seem to hasten, death for 
some of the sons of men. But death 
is certain, in any event. Here we 
have no abiding city. These sorrows, 
these joys, are as transient as life. 
Heed them not. Be free inwardly, and 
so be fit, whether death comes soon or 
late, to take up that permanent citi- 
zenship which awaits you in heaven 
if you will but be inwardly free and 
entirely patient.” So far the mystic, 
and to a certain type of mind his 
answer is a real answer; but it is not 
the answer that can satisfy the dwell- 
ers in a workaday world heartbroken 
by the.sound of the weeping of many 
voices,—men and women weeping for 
their loved ones because they are not. 

Another answer is that of the thinker 
who has read the results of science and 
philosophy into his scheme of the uni- 
verse. He says:—‘These catastrophes 
in no way blur the fact that the uni- 
verse is indeed absolutely orderly. If 
men will stand in the way of the opera- 
tions of Nature, they court physical 
destruction. Providence would not be 
Providence if it suspended the orderli- 
ness of the universe in order to save 
one or a million individuals pain of 
body or agony of mind. It is true 
enough that the interference with, or 
the neglect of, the course of Nature 
may be perfectly innocent, and the 
retribution undeserved so far as the 
state of the soul is concerned; but 
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since I have no doubt that the 
state of the soul suffers no _ in- 


jury from the mere fact of physi- 
eal disaster, but may, in fact, find in 
that very disaster the means and op- 
portunity of salvation, I do not grieve 
over the sufferings of innocence as one 
without hope. From: the merely 
physical point of view, moreover, these 
awful events are not all loss. Man 
learns in the terrible school of Nature 
to be the master of his schoolmaster. 
He learns to build better cities, to raise 
healthier races, to evolve a nobler type 
of humanity. From the moral point 
of view he acquires, like Jacob, in his 
wrestling with that angel of God whom 
we now call Nature, new powers, new 
senses, new hopes.” 

The thinker’s answer probably moves 
us more than the mystic’s answer. 
The sense of heroism that grows as the 
human race grows has surely been lit- 
erally won from the.struggle with Na- 
ture, and one knows full well that the 
awful events in Sicily have given rise 
to acts of heroism which transcend in 
their immortal vigor the most fearful 
cataclysms of Nature. Heroism in the 
teeth of Nature’s terrors is a character- 
istic of the human race that seems in 
itself to indicate the immortality of the 
human personality. It is restricted to 
no nation, clime, or age. When a lit- 
tle Sussex girl of nine years last spring, 
a little child in charge of several 
younger children wandering in the 
marshes, leapt into a deep dyke to save 
one who had fallen in, seized the little 
child and with a supreme effort lifted 
it into safety and herself fell back in 
exhaustion to die, it is not possible to 
conceive that the act ended there. Her 
deed was one that in no just universe 
could be rewarded with the extinction 
of the doer. The human insistence 
that the universe, to justify itself, 
must in the particularity of its acts 
achieve just results is a true one, but 


we revolt against 


nevertheless when 
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Providence because of events that hap- 
pen in the course of Nature, a duty 
lies upon us to see whether the terrible 
things that happen are or are not due 
to human error and want of feresight 
and prudence, to the absence of na- 
tional or individual capacity and care. 
In grappling with disease we recognize 
this. The plague has often claimed in 
a few weeks as many victims as the 
Calabrian earthquake has now secured. 
To-day nations watch the marches of a 
disease as they watch the marches of 
an army, and slowly these fearful, but 
natural, scourges of humanity are yield- 
ing to the armies of science and com- 
mon-sense. All nations are one na- 
tion in fighting disease, and in striving 
to secure equal terms in the conflict 
with Nature. There, too, the thinker 
is right. The moral standard of na- 
tions rises in the presence of the, as 
yet, unequal battle, National jealousies 
are set aside, and all nations rise as 
one to heal any vast wound that Nature 
in her course may inflict on the slowly 
built and ever insecure fabric of civili- 
zation. But the true answer to the 
man who questions the righteousness 
of Providence in the face of great ca- 
lamities includes, surely, something of 
the mystic’s as well as of the thinker’s 
position. The sense of uncertainty 
that pervades our lives needs some bal- 
ancing force. The whole struggle of 
civilization is the struggle for liberty. 
When man emerged from the struggle 
with brute forces he found the first 
stage of liberty; then as society or- 
dered itself man gradually secured first 
personal and then political freedom. 
But when he has obtained the utmost 
outward freedom he is still in chains 
unless he has the inner liberty,—the 
sense of immortality, of certainty that 
his life is but a stage in a process of 
growth, and that his personality is no 
uncertain evanescent force. If a man 
possesses the inward certainty of im- 
mortality as well as the knowledge that 
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the struggle with Nature is necessary 

for the upward movement of mankind, 

then he will regard with no hopeless 

eye disasters which must overwhelm 
The Spectator. 
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the faith and dull the capacity of those 
who believe Nature to be ultimately 
evil, and regard the Mind behind Na- 
ture as essentially unjust. 





THE FINANCIAL STATUS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSOR. * 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching was instituted 
for the betterment of the calling of the 
teacher in the United States, the Do- 
minion of Canada, and Newfoundland. 
Its first purpose has been to establish 
an efficient system of retiring pensions 
for professors in the higher centres of 
learning. Up to May, 1908, sixty col- 
leges and universities had been ad- 
mitted to the benefits of its retiring al- 
lowance system, and one hundred and 
six professors and eighteen widows of 
professors are already receiving allow- 
ances amounting in the aggregate to 
more than 37,000I. 

A natural sequel to this first impor- 
tant task has been the collection of sta- 
tistics relating to the salaries of the 
American professors, and a comparison 
of the figures with those prevailing in 
Germany. The report which has been 
drawn up contains an introduction by 
Mr. Henry S. Pritchett, president of 
the foundation, while the arrangement 
and analysis are due to Prof. E. L. 
Thorndike, of Teachers’ College, and 
Messrs, John G. Bowman and Monell 
Sayre, representing the Carnegie Foun- 
dation. For the data concerning the 
German professor, Dr. A. A. Snowden 
is responsible. 

We learn from the report that there 
are about 1000 institutions in the 
United States and Canada bearing the 
title “college” or “university.” <A great 


*-*The Financial Status of the Professor in 
America and in Germany.” Baulletir No. 2. 
— York : The Carnegie Foundation for the 


dvancement of Teaching, 1908.) 
“The Relations of Christian Denominations 
to Colleges.’” An Address before the Confer- 


many of these, however, do not rise 
above the rank of indifferent high 
schools; roughly speaking, nearly one- 
half of them are not colleges in any 
true sense, and the pay of their teach- 
ers is proportionately small. As it 
would be unfair to draw conclusions 
from these institutions regarding the 
uverage pay of the teacher of real dis- 
tinction, the committee has based its 
conclusions mainly on information de- 
rived from the 102 institutions in the 
United States and Canada which appro- 
priate annually more than 9000/. for 
the total payment of the salaries of 
their instructing staffs. The tables in- 
dicate that in these institutions the 
salary of a full professor ranges geu- 
erally from about 270/. to 9601. per an- 
num, and that the average is about 
5007. It is pointed out that the varia- 
tions in salary correspond to some ex- 
tent with differences in cost of living, 
and that while a salary of 4001. may 
be a comfortable one in a small town 
in the middle west of America, double 
that salary may not secure equal ad- 
vantages in New York. It appears 
that all the salaries below 3001. are paid 
either at colleges where living is com- 
paratively inexpensive, or they are paid 
under exceptional conditions, in ad- 
dition to free rooms and board. 

From an examination of the corres- 
ponding figures for associate professors 
and assistants, Mr. Pritchett concludes 
ence on Education of the Methodist Episco- 
pai Church, south, at Atlanta, Ga., May 20, 
1908. By Henry Pritchett, President of the 


Carnegie Foundation. (Printed at Nashville, 
Tennessee, 1908.) 
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that an American who has taken a 
post-graduate course and prepared him- 
self for the profession of higher teach- 
ing may hope to obtain 2501. at the age 
of twenty-eight, 2701. at thirty-one, 
4501. at thirty-three, and 500/. at thirty- 
five. The report also discusses the 
details at fifty-four of the most im- 
portant institutions, where the total 
annual expenditure varies between 
20001. and 9000I. It is found that 
though several of these institutions 
are doing excellent work as “colleges,” 
it is practically impossible for a “uni- 
versity” to exist and do good work 
under 9000/7. a year. The scholarly 
atmosphere maintained at some of the 
smaller institutions is in direct relation 
to the relatively high salaries they pay 
their teachers. 

There are very few large prizes in 
the teaching profession. In only two 
or three colleges does the salary rise 
above 1000/., and it would appear that 
in several instances those drawing this 
salary have been appointed under con- 
ditions which have since been modified. 

Mr. Pritchett is keenly alive to the 
need for bettering the position of the 
university teacher. It is pointed out 
that the professor can never expect to 
earn the large income which is the re- 
ward of enterprise and ability in such 
learned professions as medicine and 
law. The attraction which leads able 
men into the teacher's calling springs 
from two sources, first, the sense of 
power and responsibility which the true 
teacher feels; secondly, the love of 
study and of the scholar’s life. Held 
in a position of highest dignity by those 
about him, he lives a life of frugality. 
of simplicity, of influence, and above 
all, of happiness. He lives. as Mr. 
Lowell observed, in the only recognized 
aristocracy in America. A man who 
chooses this calling should be freed 
from financial worries. A salary be- 
low the line of comfort means a strug- 
gle to live and educate the children of 
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the family. Probably there are very 
few professors in any country who do 
not utilize their salaries to the best 
advantage by living the simple life, so 
that when the financial worries come 
the sacrifice takes the form of abandon- 
ment of research and the undertaking 
of outside work, often remunerated at 
a rate which makes but a poor return 
for the demands it imposes on the pro- 
fessor’s time. The need of opportunity 
for research is strongly emphasized by 
Mr. Pritchett. Another cause which 
is detrimental to scholarly productive- 
ness is the large amount of administra- 
tive and routine work frequently de- 
volving on the teachers. 

The second part of the report deals 
with Germany. The committee finds 
that the German professor may expect 
in time a far greater financial and so- 
cial reward than comes to his American 
colleague. He has, furthermore, a 
place of far greater security, and with 
full protection for his old age and for 
his wife and children. On the other 
hand, he has to go through a longer 
period of probation than the American 
before attaining the coveted chair. A 
German who possesses such ability 
that he may expect in due time to be- 
come a full professor, and who prepares 
himself for university teaching, must 
expect to study until the age of thirty 
with no financial return, to study and 
teach as a privat-docent until nearly 
thirty-six, with an annual remuneration 
of less than 40/., and to teach from 
thirty-six to forty-one with an annual 
remuneration of from 120/. to 4001, by 
which time he may become a full pro- 
fessor and will continue to receive his 
salary until his death. 

The committee is very strongly of 
opinion that the low scale of salaries 
of American professors is in no small 
measure due to the multiplication of 
weak and unnecessary colleges, and also 
to the tendency to expand the curricu- 
lum over an enormous variety of sub- 
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jects without regard to thoroughness. 
A college of ten professors who are 
strong teachers, commanding fair com- 
pensation and teaching only such sub- 
jects as they can teach thoroughly, is, 
as Mr. Pritchett points out, a far bet- 
ter centre of intellectual life than a col- 
lege which seeks with the same income 
to double the number of professors 
and to expand the curriculum to include 
in a superficial way the whole field of 
human knowledge. In many instances 
given in this bulletin the low grade of 
college salaries is due to the attempt to 
maintain a university with an income 
which is adequate only to the mainte- 
nance of a good college. 

In regard to the multiplication of 
classes, it is pointed out, in so many 
words, that as a rule neither the profes- 
sors nor the president of a university 
college are fighting business men. 
When it comes to a question of asking 
for more money, they are by nature 
diffident of placing their own personal 
claims in the foremost position, and 
they adopt the “path of least resistance” 
by associating their demand with some 
desirable extension of the teaching 
work of their institution. They hope 
all along that their own candle will be 
relieved from the pressure of the 
bushel which dims its luminosity. But, 
unfortunately, they too often adopt a 
course which has the reverse effect by 
exhausting the funds which might be 
theirs if they only asserted themselves 
with a little more push. It is this fact 
which has led to a result, not peculiar 
in any way to American universities, 
that the salaries of professors often de- 
crease in direct measure as the success 
of their college or university increases. 
If Mr. Pritchett had carefully studied 
the universities of Great Britain he 
notable in- 
Meanwhile 


some 


might have found 
stances in our own country. 
the professor himself makes strenuous 
efforts to reduce his butcher's or tail- 
or’s bill, and if he succeeds it too often 
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happens that his influence as a leader 
of thought is impaired in consequence. 
As the committee puts the matter, he 
does not feel quite justified in demand- 
ing a greater salary for himself, even 
though he is wasting the university’s 
energy in copying quotations, building 
fires, and hunting about the town for a 


cheap tailor. A course is given. 
though only five out of a_ thon- 
sand students take it, and though 


these five would probably be as much 
profited by some other course already 
offered. Yet to give that course is to 
withhold an increase of twenty or 
twenty-five per cent. to some individ- 
ual’s salary. It is pointed out that in 
many things institutions might profita- 
bly cooperate. There does not seem, 
for example, any necessity for two uni- 
versities in the same city to give 
courses in Syriac. 

The problem which this consideration 
presents is thus stated on p. 52 of the 
Bulletin. Given a certain sum for 
salaries for a university or college of a 
given size, how much must be sacri- 
ficed in the quality of the teachers in 
order to have enough teachers? If all 
the conditions of the problem were ca- 
pable of exact numerical representation, 
this would be a simple problem in max- 
ima und minima, but in view of the 
difficulty of translating the data into 
mathematical language, we may be at 
least with the committee's 
recommendation that one 600/. man 
teaching a class of thirty-six students 
probably means better progress than 
two 3001. men each teaching eighteen 
of the thirty-six. 

Turning to the question of multipli- 
cation of colleges, an important factor 
in America has been the foundation of 
a large number of educational institu- 
tions associated more or less directly 
with certain Christian denominations. 
These colleges form the subject of Mr. 
l’ritchett’s address before the Metho- 
Episcopal Conference at Atlanta. 


satisfied 


list 
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Colleges which are under the control of 
a sect, or which require their trustees, 
oflicers, or teachers to belong to a spe- 
cified denomination, are excluded from 
the benefits of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. Mr. Pritchett pays a high trib- 
ute to the work which many of these 
institutions have done in the pioneer 
days of American education, but points 
out the great increase which has taken 
place in recent years in the expense of 
maintaining a genuine college on effi- 
cient lines, and finds that during the 
last two decades Christian denomina- 
tions have found increasing difficulty 
in meeting those obligations, and the 
colleges controlled by them have with 
few exceptions received a meagre and 
inadequate support. There are three 
positions which a Christian denomina- 
tion may take up in regard to educa- 
tion. First, it may say that the main- 
tenance of colleges is necessary for ex- 
tending and continuing the influence 
and power of the Church in question. 
Under this view the responsibility of 
providing the funds with the 
Church itself. From the statistics 
given in the paper it is shown that the 
salaries which denominational colleges 
provide for their teachers even in the 
most favorable compare very 
badly with those prevailing in institu- 
tions under State or independent con- 
A further objection to the sys- 
which it 


rests 


eases 


trol. 
tem is the burden 
on the ministry of begging money for 
the Church college. It is clear that 
under such a system burdens have been 


imposes 


imposed on the churches which they 
cannot efficiently bear at the present 
time. The second view is that a 
ehurch may claim the right and duty to 
control educational institutions on the 


ground of religious fitness. But it is 


pointed out that the maintenance of 
sectarian tests does not, as a rule, con- 
duce to the religious fitness of a col- 
lege; indeed, it has often resulted in a 
serious lowering of standard, brought 
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about by competition between colleges 
of rival denominations. The third 
method is for a religious body to ac- 
cept openly the view that colleges and 
universities are furthering the cause of 
religion generally, and that the cause 
can best be advanced by a Church if it 
exerts its best influences on higher in- 
stitutions in general without reference 
to sectarian control. Mr. Pritchett 
considers that such a solution is not 
only theoretically but practically possi- 
ble, and that the abandonment of the 
spirit of partisanship will strengthen 
the churches by enabling them to ap- 
propriate to their own use in the train- 
ing of their men the facilities 
for general education provided in col- 


own 


leges. 

On reading these publications we nat- 
urally wish that there was some body 
in England corresponding to the Amer- 
ican Carnegie Foundation, the more so 
aus the operations of that body extend 
to Canada as well as to the United 
States. The very success of the higher 
educational movement in Great Britain 
has too often resulted in a lowering of 
the professors’ salaries. This is partic- 
ularly unfortunate in a country where 
2 continual struggle for the upper hand 
occurs between the scholarly ideal and 
the examination (shall we say?) ordeal. 
Examinations are not altogether bad in 
themselves; they test the student’s pow- 
ers of English composition, of express- 
ing lucidly and intelligibly in writing 
the ideas which he has learnt. They 
should also test his resourcefulness in 
dealing at short notice with difficulties 
which have not been anticipated by the 
teacher. But the teacher whose ten- 
ure of office is at all insecure cannot 
but feel that in many instances his 
means of livelihood are more or less de- 
pendent on the outside show which his 
classes make when the numerical re- 
sults of examinations are compared 
with those of other institutions. Thus, 
instead of devoting his spare hours to 
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research, he is often led voluntarily to 
give private tuition to those members 
of his classes whose prospects of pass- 
ing their examinations are doubtful. In 
other words, a premium is placed upon 
inferior scholarship. We have known 
of professors whose careers have been 
ruined by their too rigid insistence on 
high scholarship in contradistinction 
to high records of examination passes. 
Again, the need of retiring allowances 
for professors was nhever and nowhere 
more acutely felt than it is in Great 
Britain at the present day. That it 
should be possible for a Fellow of the 
Royal Society to be reduced to ex- 
treme poverty without even a Civil List 
Pension, after devoting the best years 
of his lifetime to the interests of a 
Nature. 
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college, doing the work of perhaps tive 
professors in a German university for 
a salary far below the line of comfort, 
is an occurrence of which our country 
cannot feel proud. To make things 
worse, this sad misfortune may not im- 
probably have been the result of over- 
work in undertaking additional ad- 
ministrative duties for the college in 
a period of emergency. If the Car- 
negie Foundation does no more for 
America than prevent the occurrence 
of such cases its existence will be fully 
justified, but it would be a great relief 
to some of us on this side of the Atlan- 
tic if a similar institution could be 
charged with the interests of the higher 
teachers in Great Britain. 
G. H. B. 





THE CUT-GLASS BOWL. 


BEING THE STORY OF ONE OF LIFE’S LITTLE DUPLICITIES. 


I. 


Miss Norman-Crudge, of 27a, Kensington 
Palace Terrace, to her newly-married 
niece, Mrs. Livesey, “Rosemount,” War- 
wick. 

April 17, 190—. 

My dear Sarah,—I am not, as you 
know, by any means satisfied with 
your marriage, which I consider both 
imprudent and perilous. Mr. Livesey 
is not at all the husband I should have 
chosen for you myself. He is a weak 
although doubtless amiable man, 
whereas what you wanted was some 
one capable of correcting your foibles. 

He is also, I understand, a Radical and 

a vegetarian, and probably an Agnostic, 

and is therefore not in the least calcu- 

lated to direct your mind as those who 
really love you would wish. However, 
since there is no use now in saying any 

' more, I have decided henceforward to 

consider him as one of the family (al- 

though I hope that when you come here 


to stay you will let me know exactly 
what he can eat and what he cannot) 
and cease to criticise; and it is with 
much pleasure that I am sending you 
a piece of old glass from my own col- 
lection for your table as a memento of 
my wishes for your happiness. 
Your affectionate Aunt 
Yerey. 


II, 


Mrs. Livesey to Mrs. Vansittart, of “Lee- 
side,” Kains Road, Edinburgh. 


April 1, 190—. 


My dearest Mother,—-1 implore you to 
tell me what todo. Aunt Mercy hav- 
ing forgiven us, sent me, yesterday, a 
very beautiful cut-glass bowl, which 
unhappily came smashed to atoms. 
What am Ito do? Shall I tell her the 
awful truth that it is broken, or shall 
I simply say thank you? It seems so 
dreadful to have to tell her it is broken 
just after she has written such a letter; 
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but if I don’t there is always the chance 
that she may come to see us and ask 
for it. Do advise me. 

Your loving 8. 


IIL 
Mrs. Vansittart to Mrs. Livesey. 
April 19, 190—. 


My darling Child,—Your letter came 
by the last post and I have not had 
wink of sleep thinking about this terri- 
ble dilemma. Of course we ought al- 
ways to tell the truth, but your Aunt 
will be so vexed, and just after she 
had come round too. On the other 
hand she is sure to find it out if you 
depart from the truth, because no one 
has ever taken her in. She has been 
like that ever since we were girls. i 
think you must be brave, dear, and say 
that it came broken, but doubtless ow- 
ing to a fall in the Post Office and not 
at all because it was carelessly packed. 
Yes, I think that is best. 

Your loving perplexed 
Vother. 


IV. 
Mrs. Livesey to Miss Norman-Crudge. 
April 20, 190—. 


My dear Aunt Mercy,—How very kind 
of you! What a_ beautiful bowl! 
But I am exceedingly sorry to say that 
when we unpacked it it was found to 
be broken all to pieces. The packing 
was perfect, so it must have been the 
result of a fall on the way. We are 
greatly disappointed and distressed, 
and I am wondering if you can tell me 
where I could buy another like it. 

Your affectionate niece. 
Sarah Livesey. 


’.S.—Joseph, who spent hours last 
night putting the pieces together, and 
who joins with me in love and grati- 
tude, says he never saw a more beauti- 
ful bowl. 


We 

Miss Norman-Crudge to Mrs. Vansittart. 

April 21, 190—. 
Dear Rhoda,—A most unfortunate 
thing has happened. I went to some 
self-sacrifice over my wedding present 
for Sarah—my motto being that it is 
absurd to cry over spilt milk, and now 
that she has definitely taken that very 
unpleasant man for her husband it is 
the duty of us all to make the best of 
it. It was one of my choicest cut- 
glass bowls and of very unusual de- 
sign. It left this house in perfect con- 
dition, very carefully packed by Yates; 
but Sarah tells me that when it arrived 
it was in fragments. Under the cir- 
cumstances, especially considering how 
disappointed we all had been by this 
marriage, I think that had I been Sarah 
I should have held my tongue and 
merely have said thank you, leaving me 
in ignorance as to the catastrophe. But 
she has been very oddly brought up, 
and that nice thought for other people's 
feelings which our dear mother did so 
much to teach you and me is no longer 
in fashion. I am, however, sending 
them another bowl, as I should not like 
them to, be without any memento of 

me. Your loving sister 
Mercy. 
vi. 
Vis. Livesey to Vrs. Vansittart. 

April 25, 190—. 
My darling Mother—What is to be 
done? I am so sorry to trouble you 
again, but you know Aunt Mercy so 
much better than I do. She very kindly 
sent another glass bowl, but by really 
extraordinary bad luck, that one came 
broken too. There seems to be a fa- 
tality about it. What can I say to 
her this time? How can I tell her such 
an awful truth twice running? Jo- 
seph says that it is old glass and cannot 
be matched; but don’t you think he had 

better try? Do tell me. 
Your loving 8. 
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Vil, 
Mrs. Vansittart to Mrs Livesey. 
April 26, 190—. 
My darling Child,—I am all unstrung 
by the new calamity; but I don’t think 
you need hesitate this time. I should 
just write to thank your Aunt and 
make no reference to the bowl’s being 
broken at all. I say this, because she 
wrote me a letter rather complaining 
that you had told her the first time. 
She seems to think it would have been 
kinder to her not to. I was troubled 
when I got that letter, but now I am 
relieved, for it makes our duty clear. 
I do so hope Joseph will be successful 
in his search; but I fear the worst. 
Your loving Vother. 


P.S.—Of course it will be dreadful it 
Joseph cannot match it and your Aunt 
Mercy comes to see you. You will 
have to tell the truth then, I suppose; 
but it will be easier after some time 
has elapsed than now so soon after the 
other. We must hope for the best. 


VIII. 
Mrs. Livesey to Miss Norman-Crudge. 
April 27, 190—. 
My dear Aunt Mercy.—You are more 
Punch. 


than kind to send another bowl. i 
ean’t think where you find such beauti- 
ful things. Joseph is in raptures over 
your taste. We shall never forget your 
kindness. 
Your affectionate niece, 
Sarah Livesey. 


IX. 
Wiss Norman-Crudge to Mrs. Liresey. 


May 24, 190—. 


My dear Sarah,—I am now able, |! 
find, owing to the illness of my old 
friend Miss Vyner, who was to have 
come here for a fortnight, but now 
cannot, to pay you the visit which 1 
have long promised myself. I could 
come on Monday next by the train 
which reaches Warwick at 5.48, and 
stay till Friday quite comfortably. 
This will give me time to get to know 
your husband, and, I trust, to esteem 
him. I should like to have Yates with 
me, but can doubtless manage without 
her if you have any lack of room. l 
am a very easy guest, as I always 
bring my own tea and shall arrange 
for bread by post. 

Your loving Aunt 


Veren. 





AUSTRIA’S SURRENDER. 


There is, after all, such a thing as 
public law and public opinion still left 
in Europe, and Austria has had to bow 
to it. After weeks of hectoring defi- 
ance and theatrical protestations she 
has yielded, though not unconditionally. 
There is not, nor could there be, any 
thought of restitution. Austria _ re- 
tains Bosnia and Herzegovina, but not 
without paying for them. The sum of 
£2,500,000 (Turkish) which she has 
agreed to pay in compensation is in 
reality a fine imposed upon a violator 
of treaties by the moral sense of Hu- 


rope. The boycott of Austrian goods 
could never of itself have availed to 
wring it from her, and against the ef- 
fect of warlike reprisals on the part 
either of the Turks or the Serbs she 
felt herself to be adequately safe- 
guarded. But the times have passed 
when one Power can offend against 
the formulated conscience of Europe 
without retribution, and it is above all 
else as a triumph for the better stand- 
ards of international morality and jus- 
tice that the retreat of the Ballplatz 
is to be welcomed. That it wipes out 
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the possibility of war it would be too 
much to say. That it brings the pros- 
pects of an all-round settlement a de- 
cisive stage nearer is, however, certain. 
Nothing but some grave mischance or 
some wanton act of aggression can now 
jeopardize the immediate peace of the 
Balkans. We welcome the happy 
turn events have taken far too sin- 
cerely to attempt to make national cap- 
ital out of it. But it is necessary to 
point out that if the dénotiement wears 
somewhat the aspect of an Austrian de- 
feat, the statesmen of Vienna have only 
themselves to blame for it. Puerility 
and myopia were never carried further 
than in the efforts of the Austrian 
Press to fasten upon British policy the 
responsibility for the embarrassments 
in which Baron von Aehrenthal in- 
volved his country. We in this coun- 
try criticised and resented his action 
on two grounds. In the first place, it 
tore up an international treaty without 
the consent of its signatories. In the 
second place, it dealt a peculiarly harsh 
blow at the brightest prospect of Turk- 
ish regeneration from within which the 
past hundred years have witnessed. 
As the special friends and well-wish- 
ers of the new régime, the attempt to 
wreck it was bound to alienate British 
opinion; and as a member of a family 
of nations whose intercourse is pre- 
sumed to be regulated by some regard 
to the pledged word and the written 
compact, we had an indefeasible right 
to protest against a course of policy 
that turned international good faith 
into a mere verbal mockery. 

Those were the sole, as they were 
also the sufficient, reasons for British 
disapproval of Baron von Aehrenthal’s 
coup. Sir Edward Grey gave effect 
to the opinion of the country in press- 
ing for a Conference not to reverse but 
to ratify the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, in urging the justice of 
compensation to Turkey, and in using 
his influence among Serbs, Turks, and 


Bulgarians alike to stave off war. That 
is as far as British diplomacy has gone 
or intends to go; and the Viennese jour- 
nals that charge us with egging on 
Servia and Montenegro merely adopt 
the normal tactics of people who, when 
caught in a predicament of their own 
making, unable to advance with success 
or retire with dignity and conscious of 
the fault they are unwilling to con- 
fess, find something mysteriously salv- 
ing in abusing somebody else as the 
source of all their troubles. The plain 
fact of the matter is that Baron von 
Aehrenthal over-reached himself and 
has had to suffer for it. He has been 
taught a salutary lesson; and though 
we rejoice he has learned it, we regret, 
as old friends of Austria who vividly 
remember the good-will of her Emperor 
and peoples during the Boer war, that 
the necessity should ever have arisen 
of inculeating it. It was not the fact 
of the annexation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, but the moment and the man- 
ner in which it was carried out, to 
which British opinion took exception. 

The beneficence of Austrian rule in 
the occupied provinces has always been 
ungrudgingly recognized in this coun- 
try, and no Englishman has ever re- 
garded it as other than permanent. We 
have recognized, again, that from the 
Austrian point of view it must have 
seemed almost a political necessity to 
keep Turkey weak and distracted and 
to repress every movement among the 
smaller Slav States towards economic 
or political union. We are quite well 
aware that the growth of a formidable 
Slav kingdom in the Balkans, in league 
with Russia and affiliated by ties of ra- 
cial kinship and sentiment to many mil- 
lions of Austrian subjects, would be a 
potent obstacle to the legitimate, or 
at all events the inevitable, ambitions 
of Vienna. Nor do we dispute that 
the demand for autonomy in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, long persisted in and 
greatly stimulated by the grant of uni- 
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versal suffrage in Austria-Hungary, 
and by the unlooked-for triumph of 
constitutionalism in Turkey, had become 
at once most difficult to resist and yet 
impossible to grant so long as any 
doubt remained as to whether they 
formed part of the Hapsburg or the 
Ottoman dominions. Nor, finally, has 
it been denied that during the past 
two or three years the ideal of Greater 
Servia has been pressed with un- 
wonted determination; that it is an 
ideal which profoundly moves some 
nine millions of people, two-thirds of 
whom are Austro-Hungarian subjects; 
that in Bosnia and Hezegovina, where 
all the inhabitants are Serbs, though 
Serbs of different faiths, in Croatia, in 
Novi-Bazar, in Dalmatia, and in 
Servia and Montenegro, the Serbs have 
been drawing together on a basis of 
mutual revolutionary agitatoon against 
Austrian and Magyar ascendency; and 
that the nightmare of the statesmen 
of Vienna—the formation, namely, of 
a great Slav community on the south- 
ern flank of the realm of the Haps- 
burgs—was beginning to acquire a dis- 
turbing reality. 

We can assure our Austrian friends 
that these things have not been ab- 
sent from British minds, and that al- 
though the opinion of Great Britain 
was on the balance decidedly against 
Baron von Aehrenthal’s policy, we rec- 
ognized that he had a genuine, though 
not an absolutely convincing case, and 
that to some extent his hand had been 
forced by the surprising upheaval in 
Turkey. Now that he has himself rec- 
ognized that his action needed some 
further explanation, and that the in- 
jury he felt obliged to inflict called for 
a substantial reparation, we are all the 
more free to welcome his tardy, not 
over-gracious, but none the less effec- 
tive contribution towards the restora- 
tion of tranquillity. Everything, or 
almost everything, in the Balkans has 
been facilitated by his withdrawal 


from an impossible position. The Con- 
ference is facilitated; the settlement 
between Bulgaria and Turkey is still 
more facilitated. The Balkan crisis in 
fact has now virtually resolved itself 
into the question of what, if any, com- 
pensation is to be granted to the 
Serbs, whose dreams of a Greater 
Servia have been placed for ever be- 
yond all hope of realization. This is 
no doubt not only an awkward prob- 
lem in itself, but still more so be- 
cause, so long as it remains unsettled, 
every element of Austro-Russian an- 
tagonism is infallibly strengthened. 
We have no solution to propose, be- 
lieving that, except possibly in the di- 
rection of commercial concessions, 
Austria has already yielded as much 
as she means to yield. The settlement 
between Vienna and Constantinople, 
however, relieves the tension through- 
out the whole of South-Eastern Europe; 
Russia, though Slavophil, is _pacifi- 
cally so; and on the whole we think 
the pressure of the Great Powers will 
succeed in holding the minor States in 
check. Meanwhile the evidence accu- 
mulates that Turkey has not only sur- 
vived the blow aimed at the new 
régime, but is all the stronger for hav- 
ing endured it. Nothing in tone and 
spirit could have been better than the 
speech which the Grand Vizier deliv- 
ered to the Deputies on Wednesday. 
Equally free from asperity and glori- 
fication, from pessimism and from 
make-believe, it struck throughout a 
note of candor, moderation, and prac- 
ticality. The difficulties that lie ahead 
of the Young Turks, so far from be- 
ing at an end, are only just beginning 
to take on their true proportions. But 


‘if the spirit of the Grand Vizier’s 


speech is also, as we believe it to be, 
the spirit of the Turkish peoples, they 
will not be found insoluble. The rati- 
fication by the Turkish Parliament of 
the Government’s acceptance of the 
Austrian offer of compensation, to- 
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gether with the approval of the settle- 
ment expressed by the Ottoman and 
the Vienna Press, is of good augury 
for the future relations of the two 
countries. It now only remains for 
Sir Edward Grey to avail himself of 
the advantage of the favorable turn 
The Outlook. 


events have taken to press forward his 
proposal for the holding of a Confer- 
ence to adjust the whole Balkan dif- 
ficulty, in which effort there is reason 
to hope he will receive support both 
from Russia and from France. 





Prof. Woodberry has rewritten the 
brief Life of Poe, which was pub- 
lished in the American Men of 
Letters series, largely augmenting 
it with fresh material, and _ revis- 
ing many earlier chapters and judg- 
ments. This centenary biography in 
two volumes, as it will be issued by 
Houghton Mifflin Co. on Feb. 27, is 
practically a new work, which will hold 
the field in the future as its predeces- 
sor has in the past, as the one indis- 
pensable and definite life of this most 
interesting of American poets by one 
of the foremost of living poets and 
critics. Besides the large amount of 
new letters and other material which 
have been added to the text, there will 
be numerous appendices, presenting 
documents of the first importance in 
the consideration of Pee’s life, and u 
complete bibliography of his writings. 
The two volumes will be illustrated 
with rare portraits of some of the men, 
now little known, with whom he was 
in his lifetime intimately associated. 


A life of Abraham Lincoln, by Brand 
Whitlock, mayor of Toledo, and author 
of several novels dealing with sociolog- 
ical problems, is announced by Small, 
Maynard & Company, publishers of the 
Beacon Series of Biographies. 


Owen Seaman, Editor of “Punch,” 
has collected some forty pieces, mostly 
of his recent humorous verse into a 


volume called “Salvage,” which Messrs. 
Henry Holt and Company will soon 
publish. As was the case with the 
author’s “A Harvest of Chaff,” and 
“Borrowed Plumes,” (which have al- 
ready gone through four and five edi- 
tions respectively) most of the verses 
in the new volume first appeared in 
“Punch.” 


The fiction on the list of the Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company for publication 
this spring includes “The Story of 
Thyrza,” by Alice Brown; “Dragon’s 
Blood,” by Henry Milner Rideout; 
“Gamboling with Galatea,” by Curtis 
Dunham; “On the Road to Arden,” by 
Margaret Morse; and “Through Welsh 
Doorways,” a collection of stories of 
Welsh life by Anna Whelan Betts. 


The London Publishers’ Circular in 
its usual annual summary of books 
published in 1908, finds a slight decrease 
in the output as compared with 1907. 
The most noticeable feature is the re- 
print, for while new books decreased 
by 189, new editions increased by 96. 
There were more books published on 
art, science, travel, and poetry, while 
theology, education, history, and bi- 
ography, medicine, and _ belles-lettres 
show a decline, Five more novels 
were published in 1908 than in 1907. 
The Publishers’ Circular, however, 
anticipates, from information at its 
command, an increased output for the 
coming year. 




















